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Home and Walking Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Dress or Lavenper Pout pz Soin, 
trimmed with three flounces of the same material. 
Paletot of black cashmere, trimmed with black 
silk flounces and rosettes. Black silk sash. 
Black lace bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Portry Dxzss, trimmed with 
black guipure lace in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. Tucked maslin chemisette with jabot. 

Fig. 3.—Under-skirt of striped blue and gray 
linen-back satin. Polonaise over dress of gray 
cashmere trimmed with blue satin piping. Sash 
of blue satin. 

Fig. 4.—Under-skirt of brown satin. Over- 
skirt of brown silk, looped at the sides. Brown 
velvet paletot. Brown velvet toque with brown 
feather. 





BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 


DISLOCATIONS AND SPRAINS. 
BERNETHY, the famous London surgeon, 
was in the habit of illustrating his lessons 
on surgery with humorous anecdotes, of which 
one of his pupils, Dr. South, reports the follow- 
ing: An officer was dining with a party of 
friends, and, being in a cheerful mood, was rat- 








tling along and laughing heartily, when of a sud- 
den he ceased to speak, and from his fixed and 
gaping mouth there only came some strange gut- 
tural sounds. It was at first supposed that he 
was uttering them purposely, and making a gri- 
mace for the diversion of his friends; but it was 
soon discovered that he could neither close his 
mouth nor speak. After some time the officer 
succeeded in making it understood that there 
was something serious the matter with him, and 
@ surgeon was sent for, who immediately on his 
arrival strove, by working at his jaw, to set it 
aright; but being a bungler, and not succeeding, 
his patient, who had often suffered before in the 
same way, and received immediate relief from his 
usual medical attendant, lost all patience, and 
was greatly enraged. In trying to give expres- 
sion to his fury his face, already awry, became 
more distorted, and his utterances, before inartic- 
ulate, now seemed irrational. ‘The doctor, either 
to cover his own want of skill, or actually induced 
to believe, by the frightful noises and grimaces 
of his patient, that he was mad, said so. ‘The 
poor officer only raged the more, which teniled 
to confirm the idea of his insanity in the minds 
of all his friends, who carried him off forcibly to 
bed, and fastened him down in a strait-waistcoat, 
while the surgeon got ready to shave his head 
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and apply a blister. The patient now found that 
it was not safe to give way to his rage, and ac- 
cordingly subduing it as best he could, made signs 
for pen, ink, and paper. 


of his friends: 
Mr. , the surgeon of my regiment ; 
know what’s the matter with me.” 
was immediately complied wih the surgeon 
soon arrived; and, using the proper means for | 
returning to its place a jaw which had been 
put out of joint, relieved his patient at once, 
as he had frequently done before, and restored 
him to his former cheerfulness, but with a more 
cautious hilarity. 

Dislocation of the lower jaw is apt to be pro- 


‘*For goodness’ sake send for 





duced by two very opposite causes—the laughter | 


of gayety and the gaping of dullness. After it 
has once occurred liability to it is greatly in- 
creased; and those who thus become prone to 
the accident should always be on their guard 
against opening their mouths too wide for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

The jaw once out of joint is easily restored to 
its place. 


fork pressed well back in each corner of the 
mouth, another, standing behind, should, with his 
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These were brought to | 
him, and he immediately wrote for the inspection | 


he will | 
The request | 


‘The patient should be seated on the | 
floor, and while one person holds the handle of a | 


hands interlocked and placed beneath the jaw, 
pull it up by a strong and steady effort until the 
mouth is closed. Another way is for the operator 
to thrust his two thumbs, taking care to protect 
them well with manifold wrappings of bandages, 
~into the mouth, at equal distances from the cen- 

tre, and bear down the jaw with a strong, steady, 

and equal pressure, when the contraction of its 
| muscles will generally bring the dislocated bone 
| into its proper place. For a day or two after a 
first dislocation it will not be amiss to pass a 
| bandage over the head and under the jaw to 
keep it in its restored position. 

There is hardly a joint in the human body 
which is not occasionally put out of its place, 
but seldom by any cause which might not easily 
be avoided with a little prudence. In most of 
these dislocations nothing need be done ‘‘ before 
the doctor comes” beyond applying warm fo- 
mentations for the immediate relief of pain. 
Grown-up people have a reckless and most dan- 
gerous habit of playing with children, who are 
often thus seriously injured. ‘The foolish prac- 
tice of catching a child by the hands or wrists 
and swinging him in a circle off his feet, or jerk- 
ing him suddenly by one arm across a gutter or 
| ditch, is very apt to put his arm out of joint. 
| There is another silly and still more dangerous 
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practice—that of lifting children by the head to 
**make them see London.” All surgeons warn 
us seriously against it as full of risk to life. Dr. 
South says: “*The consequence of this folly is 
occasionally—and especially if the child be heavy 
—to tear asunder the ligaments which bind to- 
gether the skull and uppermost bones of the 
spine; then, the head falling forward, the spinal 
marrow is squeezed and the child killed.” Sir 
Astley Cooper used to speak of a child who, 
having thus been trifled with, seemed to be aware 
of the internal injury to his head and the upper 
part of his neck which was the consequence. He 
walked very carefully for some time afterward, 
steadying and balancing his head as if it were a 
vessel full of water, and if another child acci- 
dentally jostled him he would get to the nearest 
suitable object, and, resting his elbows upon it, 
support his chin with his hands until he had re- 
covered from the shock. Nothing can be done 
for such eases, and the child lives only on the 
verge of the abyss of death, into which he must 
soon fall, 

There is a so-called “ dislocation cf the neck” 
(which, however, is no such thing) very familiar 
to English huntsmen, and which, with the intro- 
duction of hurdle-races and steeple-chases, may 
become common in our country. In this acci- 
dent the person thrown from his horse, falling 
with great force on one side of his head, gets it 
twisted to the other, ‘The muscles only are 
wrenched, and the head may be brought around 
again to its place by main strength. 

In dislocations the ligaments are generally rup- 
tured, while in sprains they are merely wrenched 
or strained. ‘The wrist and ankle joints are the 
most liable to be sprained. The pain is always 
very severe, and where there is a constitutional 
tendency to such disease a sprain may lead to 
white swelling or other serious affection of the 


‘The treatment of a sprain is very simple. Per- 
feet rest of the part, and frequent fomentations 
with flannels wrung out of hot water, are all that 
are necessary in the first instance. Subsequently 
the joint, when free from acute pain, may be 
rubbed with tincture of arnica, or any other stim- 
ulating lotion. Alcohol, brandy, or whisky will 
do as well. A vinegar poultice is a favorite ap- 
plication with some, and the stream of cold wa- 
ter from the pump with others. ‘They may both 
be used advantageously. Care should be taken, 
even when there is no pain left, not to overtask 
the joint with exercise of any kind, and its use 
should be resumed gradually. When a puffy 
swelling remains, with weakness, as often occurs, 
the limb may be supported, and the required sup- 
port supplied by a bandage, or straps of adhesive 
plaster. 
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IB Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double Sheet, with full-sized patterns of 
numerous styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
and Summer Wrappings, etc., etc. 





HOW TO LENGTHEN LIFE. 


UMAN life is made up of a succession of 

periods of growth and decay. From birth 
there is a gradually ascending series to matu- 
rity, and from thence a descending one to death. 
Nature has undoubtedly affixed to each epoch 
a certain duration, the limit of which can never 
be exceeded, and is seldom attained. 

It is impossible to ascertain with precision 
the length of the separate parts or the aggre- 
gate whole of a natural human life, for such 
has never been passed within historic times. 
The greatest age to which man has ever at- 
tained must fall short of the number of years to 
which he might have reached if he had been orig- 
inally constituted and continued to exist in per- 
fect conformity with nature’s laws. Thomas 
Parr, who died at the age of 152 years and 9 
months, and had lived under nine kings of En- 
giand, may be said, in comparison with the prob- 
able duration of a perfectly natural life, to have 


been cut offin the very flower of youth. He, in“ 


fact, was prematurely destroyed by a surfeit of 
royal indulgences at the court of Charles L, 
where he had been summoned on account of the 
rarity of his great age. Parr’s body after his 
death was examined by the famous Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
who found the internal organs in the most per- 
fect state, without the least symptom of decay. 
His cartilages were not yet turned into bone, 
as they are ordinarily in old people. It was ev- 
ident that he had died from a plethora caused 
by his too greedy enjoyment of the royal cheer. 
That it is possible to prolong the duration 
of life by human means no one will question. 
The average age of man, yet so contemptibly 
small, has been greatly augmented by the skill 
and appliances of modern art and science. The 
improved hygiene of civilized communities has 
more than doubled the rate of life during the 
last hundred years. Each individual, more- 
over, has it in his power to increase the num- 
ber of his years; and this not only by avoiding 
the obvious causes of ill health, to which most 
rational people take care not to expose them- 
selves, bat by following certain rules, less ap- 
parent but equally simple, which few even of 
the wisest think of ascertaining and following. 
It should be a great point with all to strive 





life directly, but indirectly by protracting the 
descending series of decay. In childhood and 
youth particularly it behooves us to cherish with 
the utmost care the accumulating fund of vital- 
ity. No organ should be tasked beyond its 
power, yet each should receive the exercise 
proportionate to its gradual development. No 
one should consume in childhood and youth 
what should be stored up for the use of matu- 
rity and old age. ‘The energy of life,” says 
Hufeland, in his German way, “will be in an 
inverse ratio with its duration; or the more in- 
tensively a being lives the more will its life 
lose in extension, The expression fast living, 
which, as well as the thing itself, is at present 
so common, is not, then, altogether improper. 
One may certainly make the process of vital 
consumption, whether it consists in labor or 
enjoyment, more or less rapid, and thus live 
either fast or slowly...... The less intensive the 
life of a being is the longer will be its duration. 
If the intensive life of a plant be increased by 
heat, manure, and artificial means, it will ex- 
pand itself to perfection more rapidly, but it 
will also soon decay.” 

The rule is simply this—when as a child act 
as a child, and do not put away childish things 
until you become men, All premature use of 
mind and body, and every attempt to shorten 
the natural periods of development, will be 
heavy drafts upon future years—so heavy, in 
fact, as seriously to diminish and possibly ex- 
haust the fund. By lengthening and giving as 
full a development as possible to the epochs of 
childhood and youth, there will result a matu- 
rity so full of vigorous life that it will be capa- 
ble of defying disease and repelling death, un- 
til wearied nature welcomes it as a sleep, 

Each period of human life has its tendency 
to diseases of a particular organ. In infancy 
and childhood it is the stomach which, having 
the largest proportionate development, is most 
likely to be disordered; in adult life it is the 
iungs, and in maturity of age the head. This 
is, of course, a general and not an absolute law ; 
and childhood, manhood, and age are each lia- 
ble to all varieties of malady, though more par- 
ticularly to one kind that may be called its own. 
It is, therefore, an important rule for the enjoy- 
ment of long life to keep an especial watch at 
each period upon that organ which has the great- 
est disposition to disease. 








DRESSING FOR CHURCH. 


HE best-bred people of every Christian 
country but our own avoid all personal dis- 
play when engaged in worship and prayer. Our 
churches, on the contrary, are made places for 
the exhibition of fine apparel and other costly 
and flaunting compliances with fashion, by those 
who boast of superior wealth and manners, 

We shall leave our gewgawed devotees to 
reconcile humiliation in worship with vanity of 
dress, That isa problem which we confess we 
have neither the right nor the capacity to solve, 
It must be left to the conscience of the bediz- 
ened worshiper, aided by the skillful casuistry 
of her theological director. How far fine clothes 
may affect the personal piety of the devotee we 
do not pretend even to conjecture ; but we have 
a very decided opinion in regard to their influ- 
ence upon the religion of others. ‘The fact is, 
that our churches are so fluttering with birds 
of fine feathers that no sorry fowl will venture 
in. It is impossible for poverty in rags and 
patches, or even in decent but humble costume, 
to take its seat, if it should be so fortunate as 
to find a place, by the side of wealth in brocade 
and broadcloth, The poor are so awed by the 
pretension of superior dress and “the proud 
man’s contumely,” that they naturally avoid 
too close a proximity to them. 

The church being the only place on this side 
of the grave designed for the rich and the poor 
to meet together in equal prostration before 
God, it certainly should always be kept free for 
this common humiliation and brotherhood. It 
is so in most of the churches of Europe, where 
the beggar in rags and wretchedness and the 
wealthiest and most eminent, whose appropriate 
sobriety of dress leaves them without mark of 
external distinction, kneel down together, equal- 
ized by a common humiliation, before the only 
Superior Being. The adoption of a more sim- 
ple attire for church on the part of the rich in 
this country would have the effect, certainly not 
of diminishing their own personal piety, but 
probably of increasing the disposition for relig- 
ious observance on the part of the poor. Want 
of fine dress would no longer, as it is now, be the 
common motive for staying away from the 
houses of worship, and these would become the 
common places of assemblage, as on the conti- 
nent of Europe, for the poor and the rich. ‘The 
result would not only be favorable to general 
piety but to social harmony, since the union of 
all classes on one day of the week, at least, 
would tend to level all artificial barriers of sep- 
aration, 

** The distinctions of civil life,” says Paley, in 
one of his most admired passages, “ are almost 
always insisted upon too much, and urged too 
far. Whatever, therefore, conduces to restore 
the level, by qualifying the dispositions which 


to prolong each period of the ascending series | grow out of great elevation or depression of 
of development, for this will not only prolong ‘ rank, improves the character on both sides, 





Now things are made to appear little by being 
placed beside what is great. In which manner 
superiorities, that occupy the whole field of the 
imagination, will vanish, or shrink to their proper 
diminutiveness, when compared with thedistance 
by which even the highest of men are removed 
from the Supreme Being, and this comparison 
is naturally introduced by all acts of joint wor- 
ship. If ever the poor man holds up his head 
it is at church; if ever the rich man views him 
with respect it is there; and both will be the 
better, and the public profited, the oftener they 
meet in a situation’ in which the consciousness 
of dignity in the one is tempered and mitiga- 
ted, and the spirit of the other erected and con- 
firmed.” 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Crimes and Punishments. 
EAR MADAME, —I remember reading 
some time since that a woman was found 
drowned, and that there was no clew to explain 
why she had taken her life, But I suspected, 
and I suppose eight persons in every ten who 
read the story suspected, what the circumstances 
were, And presently it was announced that it 
appeared the poor young woman had been the 
victim of a rich young man. 

Or did you see the recent account of a young 
woman decoyed into some den in Grand Street 
at night, and the atrocities that followed ? 

Or did you ever read Hood's * Bridge of 
Sighs,” and reflect upon it? If you have not 
you can understand it by reading the melan- 
choly book that Dr. Sanger published some 
time ago. I suppose you have never dipped 
into what is called the comedy of the last cen- 
tury—and I advise you to let it pass. It is the 
most ghastly comedy conceivable. And yet I 
believe if the hero of the worst of Wycherly’s 
plays should step out of the drama into our 
drawing-rooms he would be welcomed, if he 
were only comme il faut, 

I put this question to every woman, fashion- 
able or unfashionable—to every living woman 
in our society, such as you and I see every day 
—** Madame, if M. Mirabel had ruined your 
daughter would you ask him to your ball?” 
Fancy the fury of a fine lady if this question 
should be exploded in her face! Mr. Bachelor 
would be considered to have lost his wits, He 
would be denounced as insulting society, and 
he would go far upon the high-road to Coventry 
in consequence of that plain question, You 
yourself, dear Madame, would be confused and 
confounded if I should say such a thing to you, 
Good Heavens, Madame! why, then, do your 
friends do the thing which it is so shocking to 
say? If you would not invite M. Mirabel, who 
had ruined your daughter, why should you in- 
vite Mr, Dorimant, who has ruined your neigh- 
bor’s ? 

Indeed, you hadn’t heard of it? You did 
not know that your neighbor had suffered so 
sad a misfortune? And which neighbor? Is 
it Mrs, Ducat or Mrs. Shekel? Neither, dear 
Madame—it is poor little Mrs, Pfennig, the 
German sewing-woman, of whom I speak, and 
it is her daughter Gretchen who has been de- 
stroyed by Mr. Dorimant. Of course, that is 
quite another thing. Of course you don’t know 
any Mrs. Pfennig, and certainly you are not re- 
sponsible for her daughters; they are no neigh- 
bors of yours, Who are our neighbors, Ma- 
dame? For my part, when I see that another 
poor girl has jumped into the river, I feel quite 
as much that I have lost a neighbor as when 
Mrs. Trillion dies of an apoplexy superinduced 
by terrapin. ‘The Trillions live opposite my 
residence, I am very familiar with their car- 
riage. I know Miss Theodosia Trillion’s pear! 
day, her ruby day, her emerald day. I see all 
that splendor pass and repass, and I know from 
whose hands that exquisite work came ; I know 
whose eyes were spent upon it; and I know 
whose hands will now work no more, whose 
eyes are closed forever. They are those of the 
Misses Trillion’s neighbor—of your neighbor, 
Madame—of my neighbor, ‘They are those of 
the poor Gretchen—and young Tom Trillion 
killed her, 

I say that he killed her, and you invite him 
to your house. I say that there is no criminal 
at Sing Sing more a scoundrel than he—and 
yet I behold delicate girls folded in his arms 
and gliding through the waltz. I go to church, 
and I hear all kinds of sins that you and I 
don’t commit zealously denounced—and I do 
not hear those that we do commit enlarged 
upon. I pay my tribute of respect to Bishop 
Cox for his pastoral letter—and yet I know 
that the good Bishop would find himself trav- 
eling upon the road Jordan if he should preach 
as plainly as he writes. 

Or put it in another way. Here is your son 
Edward, who is of Tom Trillion’s set, If Ed- 
ward knew that Tom had so much as whis- 
pered a doubtful word in the ear of your daugh- 
ter Una he would pull Tom's nose and kick 
him out of the house. Who is your daughter 
Una? A young woman—nothing more, Tom 
is no more guilty because he has sinned against 
Una than he is for the same offense against any 
other woman, That which he did not dare to 
suggest to Una he has more than suggested to 
Gretchen. Who pulls his nose? Who kicks 
him out of the house? Not your son Edward, 





He drinks with him, and smokes and chats 
with him, and dines with him at the Club, 
And I see him at all the balls. He has the 
entrée, as they call it, of society. Every body 
knows him and his offenses—and we are all 
his lackeys, we all lick his boots, and give the 
lie to our own teaching and our real inward 
conviction, 

Now, my dear Madame, I appeal to those of 
your sex who insist that women are sweet, de- 
pendent vines upon the sturdy oak, man, I 
renew and repeat my old assertion, that in aim- 
ing to please us you degrade yourselves. Why 
should it be the aim of a woman to please a 
man more than of a man to please a woman ? 
If you shudder at what you call the strong. 
minded sisters, have you no fear of the weak- 
minded? If you devote yourself to the same 
purpose to which the women of Turkey are de- 
voted, how can you hope to be more than smiled 
at—and despised? You are familiar with so- 
ciety, if any body is—you know its customs 
and traditions; I ask you, therefore, if you do 
not know that a man who has forged a name to 
a check for a hundred dollars is ignominiously 
excluded, while a man who has ruined a wo- 
man is not only admitted, but if he be of pleas- 
ing manners is flattered and sought. Which 
is the worse crime? Which, also, is the more 
difficult to reach and punish by the law ? 

More than one woman, whom Lady Russell, 
whom the Duchess May, whom Jeannie Deans, 
whom the Sistine Madonna would have loved, 
and with whom would gladly have owned her 
sisterhood, has said to me: ‘*Why can not 
the laws be made to punish the most unspeak- 
able of crimes—why is it that you men evade 
and smile and sophisticate, when womanhood 
itself, that you all profess to reverence, is con- 
cerned?” For my part, again, Iam dumb. I 
take up the newspaper, and there I find, as I did 
only yesterday, that some woman approached 
a piazza upon which sat some men smoking, 
and deliberately shot one of them dead with a 
pistol, He had ruined her and refused to marry 
her, ‘Let Death help me,” the report seems 
to say, ** since law will not.” 

Or, suppose that she had sued him for a 
breach of promise of marriage, and had received 
five thousand dollars damages, would you be 
satisfied? As a woman—as a human being, 
would you be satisfied? My dear Madame, I 
know with you how very difficult it is to under- 
stand the circumstances, It is like a case of 
bribery. There is a mutual will, you say, and 
the responsibility must be divided, I deny it. 
Experience, human nature deny it. And yet 
such is the nature of law and evidence, such is 
the power of shame and terror of publicity, that 
it is not to the court, it is to the river that the 
victim instinctively betakes herself. For that 
very reason, therefore, because it is so difficult 
to prove what is essential, because every thing 
weighs against the weakest side, because the 
woman has the least remedy, the smallest de- 
fense, why will not you and all other women 
help her by at least refusing to him what you 
will not grant to her? 

If this poor Gretchen Pfennig, this German 
sewing-girl, who has-no friends but the false 
ones whom her fair face makes for her, is to be 
an outeast because of her sin, why shall not 
Tom Trillion be an equal outcast for his? 
Whatever the law may be, and whoever may 
make it, it is you women who are responsible 
for the custom of society. Ifa man cheats at 
cards other men cut him. If a man cheats a 
woman out of more than life—cheats her even 
with her consent, why will you not also, at 
least, cut him? And this is wholly in your 
power. If you insist upon teaching honorable 
men to despise you, don’t feel aggrieved that 
you seem to them despicable. Why, Mrs. Pen- 
guin, can you tell me why it is that if you hear 
that young Lothario used to be rather wild, you 
smile and think that it really gives rather a zest 
to his acquaintance; but if you should hear 
that his sister used to be rather wild, you would 
look in consternation and warn your daughters 
to beware of her? 

I remember very well, and so do a great 
many people who will do me the honor to read 
this letter over your shoulder, old Mrs, Tul- 
gruddy from the West Indies. . She came to 
New York with a delightful family. The young 
ladies were lovely, and of soft and winning man- 
ners. They sang delicious songs; they spoke 
all the languages; they danced marvelously ; 
their taste in dress was exquisite; their con- 
versation was cultivated and agreeable; they 
were modest, intelligent, charming. But soci- 
ety was very much troubled about Mrs. Tul- 
gruddy, the mamma, She was quiet and unex- 
ceptionable ; but society had heard, and finally 
society was fully convinced, that the daughcers 
were born out of wedlock, and that it was only 
at a very recent period that Tulgruddy had led 
his wife to the altar, Here was a delicate con- 
juncture for society—that is, for you and your 
friends. And what did you do? You recog- 
nized the daughters and the father, and sent 
Mrs. Tulgruddy into social exile. Tulgruddy 


himself was kindly received by gentlemen in 
their offices down town, and by their wives at 
their tables and balls, but his wife was put 
** under a cloud.” 

It is plain to me that if Mrs, Talgruddy was 
in the wrong her husband was not in the right. 
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But I am an old man, and I find myself often 
at variance with your social code of morals. I 
see sinners courted and caressed, and I read 
that their victims were found drowned with no 
clew to explain the rash act. I know that the 
law will punish any crime that is proved; but 
oh, my dear Madame, let us who are young no 
longer, who have seen much of this extraordi- 
nary life—who know the awful, the appalling 
temptation of destitution, of hunger, even of 


affection for parents and sisters—who know the | 
nature of evidence and of law and of the human } 


heart—who have heard in imagination so often 
and so often the dull heavy plunge—let us re- 
solve to help punish the crime that will in so 
many cases never be proved in any court, but 
which is as well known as if it were. It is for 
you to begin. If you would save the victim 
don’t smile upon the destroyer. 
Your humble petitioner, 
An O_p BAcHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES. 


WO corsages are made with light gros grain 
dresses: a half high waist, with lace chem- 
isette and Maria Theresa sleeves, for dinner- 
parties, and a low eorsage for evening recep- 
tions. Radiating pleats of gauze and lace trim 
the necks of dresses, in imitation of the Eliza- 
hethan frills and the quillings seen in pictures of 
Marie de Medici. Flounces, puffs, and a panier 
of pointed puffs or a draped tunic are seen on 
skirts. For fleshy persons the tunic is merely 
defined by trimming. A short basque is added 
to the waist in front, and a many-looped sash to 
the back. Bretelles are much used. Slender 
figures require but one side gore in the skirt, and 
a very bouffant panier. 

Many ruches of crape the color of the dress trim 
light silks handsomely. ‘The ruche is two inches 
wide, notched, and laid in small pleats all turned 
one way. Silk flounces have such ruches on each 
edge, giving them a peculiarly light and soft ap- 
pearance. Wide Valenciennes lace is used to en- 
liven grave colored silks, White Spanish blonde 
in feathery fern-leaf patterns, headed with satin 
puffs formed of reversed box-pleats, makes a beau- 
tiful flounce for evening dresses. Flowers are 
seen in profusion. Orange-sprays entirely of 
buds are bought by the yard for trimming bridal 
dresses. Young girls wear white tulle or pale 
colored crapes, trimmed with bouquets of field 
flowers of every hue, Straw-color and light green 
crapes are especially age! with full parures of 
wild flowers. Older ladies wear black tulle 
dresses puffed over silk, and ornamented with 
deep red roses. 


GRENADINE DRESSES. 

Black grenadine suits will be as popular for 
the summer as black silk suits are at present. 
‘The iron grenadine, with small, square mesh, is 
preferred. The narrower goods, only three- 
fourths wide, cuts to better advantage than the 
two yards’ width. Silk grenadine of good qual- 
ity and fine gloss is sold in the narrow width for 
$1 50 ayard, Pipings and ruches of gros grain, 
white, green, capucine, and the bright Roman 
colors are used on black grenadine ; but the pret- 
tiest suits are all black, trimmed with quillings 
of the same, or ruches of lace. An imported 
suit has a casaque and single skirt. Eight pleated 
quillings three inches wide, straight and hemmed, 
trim the skirt. ‘The casaque has a short basque 
front, with two lengthwise puffs behind and a 
large sash. Quilling is on the bottom of the 
garment, up the front, and around the neck. A 
sloped frill at the elbow of the coat-sleeve imi- 
tates the Maria Theresa shape. A suit of gray 
grenadine has a short Watteau casaque and two 
skirts trimmed with flounces bound with blue 
silk, 

White grenadine, with satin stripes of mauve, 
blae, rose-color, or green, makes handsome din- 
ner dresses. The waist is close-fitting over white 
silk lining; the neck is square or rounded very 
low; the sleeves plain to the elbow and ruffled. 
The trained skirt and tunic are flounced. A 
white grenadine dress worn by a bridemaid at a 
recent wedding was trimmed with seven bias 
flounces a finger deep, with straight ruffles two 
inches wide, pleated on the edge of the flounces. 
‘These ruffles on ruffles give a light and airy ap- 
earance, An elegant evening dress for an elder- 
'y lady has a black grenadine train trimmed to 
the waist with puffs and Spanish blonde lace; 
another has an over dress of black thread lace. 

Chambery gauze is made into suits and dinner 
dresses, It is thicker than grenadine, and so 
glossy that it does not require to be worn over 
silk; $2 25 to $2 75 a yard is the price. A 
French suit for a young lady is a short blue silk 
dress, ruffled to the knec, and a casaque of white 
Chambery gauze trimmed with puffs of the same 
and bows of blue ribbon. A trained dress of 
pink Chambery has two wide flounces and a tunic 
trimmed with pink satin ruches and blonde lace. 


SUITS AND CONFECTIONS, 


Novelties in suits and materials are constantly 
presented. Suit patterns of ‘check silks in two 
sizes are sold for $100—the larger check is for 
the dress proper, the smaller for a flounce and 
over dress. Stylish patterns of mixed silk and 
linen goods are sold for $35. The skirt has 
broad stripes of gray, purple, and black, with 
over-skirt of gray or black. Wash serges and 
poplins of pale buff and white are shown for sea- 
side costumes. They are trimmed with pleat- 
ings of the same, and white or colored guipure. 

Although suits predominate outside garments, 
or, as the French say, confections, are made in 
greater numbers this season than last. These 
will be illustrated in our next supplement, 











At ! 


present they are made of black silk, and may be 
worn with any dress. Later in the season they 
will be made of white muslin or black grena- 
dine, 

WASH DRESSES. 


At the furnishing houses ready-made suits of 
brown and buff linen are sold for $15 to $18. 
They have two skirts and a short belted basque, 
with a small cape, and are trimmed with flat 
bias bands of the linen, piped with striped cam- 
bric. ‘The colored linen for dresses is called 
mantle linen. An excellent quality may be 
bought for 45 cents a yard, India linen, a 
heavier goods, is sold in ten-yard patterns for 
$7. French cambrics, solid white, buff, or drab, 
with a scarlet and black border near the selvedge 
for trimming, cost 50 cents a yard. Fourteen 
yards are required for a suit. 

Suits of white Marseilles in neat patterns, like 
piqué, are sold ready-made for $25 or $30. The 
short gored skirt, light basque, and sash, are 
trimmed with white Marseilles braid. Piqué 
suits for girls of twelve or fourteen years consist 
of short dress and jaunty loose sacque, trimmed 
with a pleated ruche of thick white cambric. 
Embroidered cambric ruffles are used on ex 
ive suits. Belted sacque wrappers of buff piqué, 
with black figures, cost $13. Loose G ibrielles 
are more graceful in piqué, as they have less 
fullness beneath the belt. One e of white, 
with chintz figures, and trimmed with two rows 
of purple alpaca braid, costs $17, Fine white 
piqué Gabrielles, bordered all round and down 
the front with three rows of white galloun, cost 
$30. 

White organdy muslins striped with Pompa- 
dour colors, gray and pink together, rose color 
and blue, buff and green, are sold for sixty cents 
a yard, ‘The colors are warranted fast. French 
lawns, at fifty cents a yard, are in chints pat- 
terns, the grounds pale blue, pearl color, or 
green, with a half-inch stripe of white on which 
is a vine of rose-buds, ‘The chemise Russe is 
made half high and worn with a Valenciennes 
chemisette. Many narrow ruffles are around the 
neck and sleeyes. ‘The demi-train skirt is made 
by the pattern given in Bazar No. 2, Vol. IL. 

Breakfast dresses, of white bishop’s lawn and 
of cambric, have a short sacque and demi-train 
skirt. A fluted ruffle and two narrow puffs sep- 
arated by bands of tucks trim thinner goods; 
straps of the cambric over colored Chambery trim 
cambric, 

White Swiss and organdy dresses for evening, 
and short suits for watering-place wear, will be 
in high favor this season, Five ruffles a finger 
deep surround the skirt. ‘The short tunic is 
slightly puffed in the seams and ruffled, Such 
skirts are made with trains, or without. When 
short a high blouse waist, sleeves ruffled at the 
elbow, and a sash complete the suit. A small 
cape is sometimes added. White Swiss Wat- 
teaus are much admired, and will be worn over 
colored dresses, The Roman ribbons make 
handsome sashes and neck-ties for white dresses. 


PARASOLS. 


Parasols of medium size are made to order to 
match suits. ‘They cogt from $8 to $15, Select 
always those with twelve narrow gores, as their 
perfect circle shades the face better than those 
with only eight gores deeply curved at the edge. 
Netted fringe and ruffles are the trimming. ‘The 
oak or rose-wood handle is in one entire piece, 
a natural stick with small root at the hand. A 
black silk parasol, lined with white or any be- 
coming color, will serve with almost any dress. 
Lace covers over white silk, with handles of 
carved ivory, pearl, or amber, are made up for 
full dress, A white satin parasol trimmed with 
quill fringe is sold for full dress when lace coy- 
ers are beyond the purse limits. Price $15. 
Large pongee parasols are much used. A peculiar 
kind of pongee with a finish like crape is new 
this season, Real pongee parasols with bamboo 
handles cost from $8 to $10. They are very du- 
rable, and may be washed with a sponge or brush. 
The foulard imitation of pongee costs nearly as 
much, soon splits inthe folds, and is spoiled 
when dampened by a shower. Dove-colored 
linen parasols, lined with green or blue silk, look 
very much Jike pongee, and are serviceable for 
country use and morning shopping. Price $3. 
The octagon and square-cornered parasols are 
the novelty of the season, ‘The Coquette or fan- 
parasol, with a handle adjusted in the Japanese 
fashion, so as to secure the greatest possible 
shade, was illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. IL. 
It will be greatly used during the summer, and is 
very convenient for carriage use or on the prom- 
enade, Panier parasols, with a puffing of silk, 
edged with fringe, on the top, midway from the 
edge, and Grecian Bend parasols, with a crook 
in the handle, are seen. 


VARIETIES, 


A simple head-dress for dinner or small even- 
ing parties is a butterfly kgw, or a star of pink or 
blue satin, with a white aigrette fastened above 
the forehead just in the centre of the crépés. 

Scarfs of netted silk, blue or scarlet, with 
white border, will take the place of hoods for 
summer evening wear. They can be gracefully 
arranged like a fanchon, pointed above the fore- 
head, the frilled border falling over the chignon. 
Price $2 25. 

Another pretty drapery for the head is the 
capulet made of black lace, like the Spanish man- 
tilla, and caught together below the chin by a 
Bengal rose and foliage. 

A new and pretty tie for ladies is the Tivoli, 
made of silk in all shades, and somewhat resem- 
bling the Chassepot, 80 much in vogue last sum- 
yar but preferable as being less flimsy of tex- 

ure. 

Coronet combs of tortoise shell, in Greek pat- 
terns or in tiny blocks, cost from $8 to $15. 

Neck-ties of black grenadine with gay, bro- 
caded flowers are to be worn with light dresses, 





Valenciennes lace collars, called Pompadours, 
are square back and front, and very narrow on 
the si ‘They are worn over high corsages, to 
give the appearance of a square-necked dress and 
chemisette. 

The handsomest opera cloaks are of white 
China crape trimmed with rich fringe. They 


drapery on the arms, Others are of white opera 
cloth trimmed with folds of white gros grain piped 
with blue. 

The old-fashioned China crape shawis are to 
be revived, and draped as mantles and burnous 
for upper garments of summer silk suits. 

Sailor hats of rough white straw are worn for 
morning promenades and for traveling. The 
trimming is « wide black ribbon scarf with a Ro- 
man bar and fringe at the ends. Black tulle 
round hats ure trimmed with a cluster of field 
flowers in front, a knot and streamers of tulle 
behind, on which poppies, bluets, aad wheat are 
embroidered in natural colors. Many white 
flowers are used with bright velvet bindings on 
round hats, The flat Italienne hats of white or 
brown straw cost, untrimmed, from $5 to $7. 
They are oval-shaped and as flat as a platter when 
bought, but require to be deeply curved back and 
front after trimming, ‘They are known in many 
shops as the Watteau. The simple trimming 
can be added at home. A quilled ribbon is un- 
derneath the edge of the brim, a knot of flowers 
is in the centre of the hat, and a lightly-pufted 
ribbon with hanging ends behind. Narrow 
strings inside tie under the chin. These pictur- 
esque hats will be worn at the sea-side and wa- 
tering-places, 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dirpen; Prncuon; and Hurrstet ; and 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
Constas_e, & Co.; Dovuntepay & Dwiaut; 
Fisk, Crark, & Frace; Bart & Back; and 
Browne & Srautvine. 





PERSONAL. 


Poor CarLorta, in her lucid intervals, which 
are becoming of longer duration, is hard at work 
on her book on the Mexican Empire, her phy- 
sician thinking that such mental labor is salutary 
rather than injurious to her. Those who have 
seen pcertions of the work say it is exceedingly 
wel! written, and the royal family of a is 
reported to be quite willing to see it published. 

—General ADAM BapgAv, who has so long 
been connected with General Grant in the con- 
fidential post of Private Secretary, has, at the 
special personal request of Minister MotLey, 
been appointed Second Secretary of Legation at 
London. General Bapgau is a modest, scholar- 
ly, agreeable gentleman, admirably adapted to 
his new position. 

—We hear with great pleasure that Mr. Du 
CuHaAIL.v, author of “ go Land,” ‘* Wild 
Life Under the Equator,” etc., has been in- 
duced to repeat, in Steinway Hall, in this city, 
his course of lectures to the young folks that 
have been so remarkably successful in Boston, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere. The lectures are ap- 
pointed for April 23, 27, and 29, at four o’clock 
p.m. He can not fail of crowded audiences. 

—One of the last acts of the session of Con- 
gress just adjourned was to pass a joint resolu- 
tion retiring from the omy, on the full pay of a 
Major-General, General 8. P. Herytzetman. It 
is the first instance in the history of the govern- 
ment where an honor so distinguished has been 
conferred upon an officer (his lineal rank is that 
of Colonel), accompanied with a reward so sub- 
stantial. But the brave old soldier deserves 
it. Throughout his military career he has been 
known as a steady-going, sensible, reliable, mod- 
est, industrious, fighting man; and for thirty 
years has been nearly always at it. No fuss 
about him, no showiness, no any thing save the 
soldier, pure and simple, honest and chivalric. 
Such men are an honor to the army and the 
country. 

—As Mr. D1sRAz xt increases in years his face 
assumes more and more the Jewish caste. On 
his arrival in the House of Commons it is noticed 
that the place he occupies when present is kept 
empty like a sacred spot, and when he comes all 
the minor members who sit on the same row 
keep at a distance unless he invites them near- 
er—a custom which doth not much prevail in 
our American House of Commons. Indeed the 
‘leader’? who should attempt that style of thing 
would be laughed out of the House. 

—The Widow Van Corr has been licensed to 
reach by the Methodist Conference of the El- 
enville (New York) District. It has made some 

talk, and is to come up for more formal discus- 
sion at the next New York Annual Conference, 
She is the only licensed female preacher in the 
State of New York, and during the past winter 
has created —_ religious excitement wherever 
she has spoken. It is stated that nearly two 
thousand persons have been converted under her 
ministrations ——. the past year. She is an 
“— earnest, effective speaker. 

—Mr. Lewis Tappan, who will be remembered 
by old-time merchants and politicians as one of 
the earliest and most zealous of abolitionists, 
has come out in a new character, having writ- 
ten a pamphlet in which he discusses the ques- 
tion whether it is right to amass wealth. Our 
notion is that it is wrong, nevertheless we are 
for amassing. Mr. T. holds that eagerness to 
become rich generally robs a man and his family 
of much rational enjoyment, destroys calmness 
of mind and sound hamenk, tempts from ree- 
titude, leads to the neglect of domestic and 
neighborly obligation, and is the root of nearly 
all the naughtiness of the day. We suppose Mr. 
TAPPAN is about right, and trust he has a com- 
petence, 

—The oldest house in the United States, re- 
taining its original form, is now standing in Ne- 
— Massachusetts, having been built by Joun 

INOT about the year 1640. It is still in good 
an and is occupied by descendants of that 

ohn, 

~—Senator Fressenpren, of Maine, is said to 
have more the air of a first-class member of the 
higher European legislative bodies than any of 
his associates, that is to say, in the grace and 
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perfection of manner in urging one’s point, in | 


contesting another’s argument, in making your 
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force of your logic, which comes from long prac- 
tice in | gon “ere tA battles, and great famil- 
th polished society, which Rovner, in 

France, and GLapstTong, in England, so admira- 
bly —_—. 
~The Duxs or ARGYLE is one of the notable 
mer: of the English aristocracy. As an author 


| On philosophical, social, and political subjects 


are mantillas, caught up in the back, witl: long | 


and as a speaker, his ability is conceded. As a 
papa he is equally remarkable, for, although only 
six and forty, he has tallied twelve on the popu- 
lation score—five sons and seven Geanktion. 
The oldest, the Marquis or Lorne, is twenty- 
four, and the youngest, a daughter, is five. The 
Duke has just put one of the boys into a large 
China tea house in London, and is going to make 
amerchant of him. Such a thing was never be- 
fore done by a great nobleman, and it causes 
much talk among his class. He appreciates the 
change that is coming over public affairs, and 
sees that commerce is quite as important as pol- 
itics or soldiering. 

—When the late James T. Brapy was in active 
practice in the higher criminal trials, he was on 
one occasion called upon by a modest, neatly- 
dressed young girl, who timidly approached his 
desk and said: ‘*Mr. Brapy, they are going to 
lang my brother, and you can save him! I’ve 
brought you this money; please don’t let my 
brother die!”’ she burst into tears. It wasa roll 
of $250 which the poor girl had begged in sums 
of five and ten dollars. The kind-hearted man 
heard her story. ‘They sha’n’t hang your broth- 
er, my child,” said he; and, putting the roll of 
bills in an envelope, told her to take it to her 
mother, and he would ask for it when he wanted 
it. The boy was cleared. In Mr. brapy’s par- 
lor hangs an exquisite picture, by DuRANT, with 
a letter on the back asking him wo accept it as a 
mark of appreciation for his generous kindness 
in defending this poor boy. Mr. Brapy prized 
that picture. 

—King Jonn or Saxony announces his inten- 
tion to lecture on certain literary subjects before 
select audiences, composed of his family, a few 
gm heads, and a sma)! number of literary 
folk. 

—Among the spoils of the Kuasians brought 
back to Paris by Parti, is a diamond of enor- 
mous size, which was originally given by CaTH- 
ERINE II. to one of her favorites, named ZoTOFF. 

—The musical rage ir Paris, just now, is @ 
fiddler named ANGELO PARTELLONI, whose style 
recalls that of Paganin . ‘The Courrier de Puris 
draws a comparison b-iween BaRTELLONI and 
Sivort: “Stvorr is yerfect in execution, but 
BARTELLONI has more ‘nspiration. Oneap tauds 
M. Stvort; one adm'‘res BARTELLONI. SIVORE 
pleases one; BARTE) LONI excites one’s enthu- 
siasm. So exquisit:, are the sensations which 
the latter awakes in -von, that you wish he would 
play on forever.”’ 

—Madame Parr-s-cosa is preparing to do 
English opera, anc to that end has engaged Mr. 
and Mrs, Sea@urn, and Messrs. CasTLe and Camp- 
BELL. 

—Prince Lovts oF BourBoN, Who was married 
in this city the other day by one of our local 
‘squires,’ was in Washington recently and 
stopped at the National. He is not a very im- 
posing specimen of royalty, being of diminutive 
stature, slim build, and beardless face. His wife 
is a beautiful blonds, After getting to his rooms 
he sent a note to CaARLEs SUMNER announcing 
his entrance to the capital, and saying he wishe 
to see the lions. The Senator replied that it 
would give him pleasure to show him the lions, 
The lions were shown to him. 

—Secretary BOUTWELL’s personal appearance, 
as sketched by a lady, is that he is of medium 
height, stoops a little, has heavy black hair slight- 
ly touched with gray, .egular features, dark eyes, 
face strongly lined, the ‘ace earnest and thought- 
ful toa remarkable degree. He is fifty-one years 
old, but looks years younger. He is not con- 
ceited though he come. trom Massachusetts. 
Nor is he the “’umble ‘ndividual’’ steall 
humility to cloak a dreadtné “* pig-headedness ; 
but he possesses that simple sel:-reliance which 
must always follow long-continaed, patient, and 
successful endeavor. 

—The Empress or Austria is nearly thirty 
years old, and, despite the sorrows which have 
fallen to her since her accessio.: to !mperie! hon- 
ors, is still as rosy, pretty, anc bewitching as a 
young girl. She is a very happy mother and a 
very happy wife; though at one time Franz 
JOSEPH was naughty enough to give ler a little 
trouble. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas is not in so much re- 
quest among Parisian publishers as he was for- 
merly. His manuscripts are now vainly offered 
to bookmen who a few years ago would eagerly 
have —e, any thing from his pen. 

—Miss Kate Fre.p’s success as a lecturer in 
Boston was complete. E. P. Wuipp.g, the clev- 
erest of the lecture men, goes on about her won- 
derfully; says “‘ her manner is refined, graceful, 
self-possessed, and lady-like; her voice sweet, 
clear, penetrating and melodious; and her style 
has the ease, pliancy, pungency, and sparkle 
of animated conversation. Few lecturers have 
equal power to convey an impression so uni- 
formly pleasing. She holds the attention of her 
audience from beginning to end, not only. by 
what she says, but by the piquancy with which 
she says it. Her wit and humor are continuous 
without being forced and obtrusive, and it is 
rare to see so many prejudices smiled away as 
vanished last evening before the light keenness 
of her satire, and the arch mockery of her siate- 
ment.” 

— Hearty, at Rome, has just painted a pic- 
ture of LonGFELLOw and his second daughter, 
Epirn. The nee is sitting in a chair, holding 
a book, listen ng. to something the young girl is 
saying to him. he is about fifteen, has a wealth 
of golden hair floating on her shoulders, which 
shows to fine advantage over the green color of 
her gown and the green ribbon that binds back 
the hair from her girlish brow. HEazy is paint- 
ing another extremely interesting picture, to be 
called “*‘ LoNGFELLOW and some of the American 
Artists in Rome.’ Cnhurcn is seated on a 
camp-stool under the Arch of Titus, sketching ; 
HEALEY leans over his shoulder, and M‘ENTEE 

oints out to HEALEY what Cuurcs is doing. 

ehind them, to the right of the spectator, is 
Launt THompson, walking forward as if of the 
party, but engaged in looking around the ruins. 
At the left side, in the distance, are LONGFEL- 
Low and Miss LoNGFELLow, walking toward the 
sketching party. The bold ruins of the Coliseum 
will lie against the beautiful blue Roman sky ot 
the back-ground; and when the picture is ¢om- 


neighbor’s moral underpinning totter by the | pleted it must be successful. 
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Crochet Worsted Tidy. 

Tuts tidy is designed for the protection of a silk cushion, and is 
crocheted in the round with black twisted wool. Begin the work in 
the centre with a foundation of six stitches, join these in a round with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and continue to work in the round. 
Before describing the single rounds it must, however, be 
remarked, that in order to make the design regular one 
ox more sl. must be crocheted at the end of the rounds, 
and, instead of the first dc. (double crochet) at the be- 
ginning of the rounds, work always 3 ch., which serves 
as the first de. 1st round.—In every foundation stitch 
2 de. separated by 1 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.—1 de. 
in every ch. of the former round, after every dc. 1 ch. ; 
but in this round 4 dc. must be added by working at 
regular distances 2 dc. separated by 1 ch. in a ch. of the 
former round. 3d round.—2 de. in every ch. of the for- 
mer round, after every 2. de. 1 ch. 4th round,—Like 
the 3d round, but in this crochet 2 ch. instead of one. 


Fig. 1.—Worx Bac wir 
Kwirtep Cover. 


5th and 6th rounds.—3 de. in 
every chain-stitch scallop of the 
former round; in the 5th round 
always 2 ch., and in the 6th round 
always 3 ch. after the 3 de. 7th 
and 8th rounds.—4 dec. in every 
chain-stitch scallop of the former 
round; in the 7th round always 
8 ch., and in the 8th round al- 
ways 4 ch. after the 4 dc. Now 
work 9 rounds more, increasing 
the number of dc. and ch. in the 
same proportion as in the 5th-8th 
rounds, In each of the now fol- 
lowing four rounds add 1 ch. and 
1 de. in each figure. In the fol- 
lowing (22d) round crochet 1 de. 
in each stitch of the former round, 
but in order to make the number 
of stitches divisible by 12, widen 
or narrow a few as may be re- ? 
quired, 23d round.—Always al- Fig. l.—Nerrep axp 
ternately work 2 sc. (single cro- EMBROIDERED BAVETTE 
chet) separated by 6 ch. in the CoLiar. 
next stitch of the former round, 
11 se. in the 11 stitches following. 24th round.— 
, * in the following 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Work Bag with Knitted Cover. 

Tus work bag is designed for sewing, tatting, or cro- 
chet work, and consists of two cylindrical pasteboard 
pieces each five inches and a half long, one of which 
pushes into the other—the inner one being six, and the 
outer seven inches in circumference. Both pieces are 
covered with green silk and closed at one end, for which 








Movucuorr Casp. 


purpose the silk is cut an inch and 
a half beyond one end, where it is 
pleated and sewed together in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 
For working the knitted covering 
for the outside string a number of 
long white beads on green silk twist, 
then make with a crochet needle a 
loose foundation corresponding in 
length to that of the outer paste- 
board piece, take the stitches off on 
a knitting-needle; in doing which 
pass over two stitches after every 
three, and knit the cover in back- 
ward and forward rounds as follows : 
1st round.— * k, (knit) 1 er. (eross- 
ed), p. (purl) 1, k. 1 cr., push on a 
bead, which must lie over the two 
foundation stitches which were pass- 
ed over; repeatfrom *. 2d round. 
: —* p. 1 cr., k. 1, p. 1 cr., push on 
Fig. 1.—VALENcIENNES a bead, and repeat from *. Now 
Baverte Couiar. continue to repeat.alternately the Ist 

and 2d rounds; a sufficient number 
of stitches must, of course, be passed over when the 
beads are pushed on. Having completed the knitting 
bind the edges with 


—_ a _— 






















































































chain-stitch scallop narrow green ribbon, % S0.en4 
8 de., 2 ch., 3 de., and fasten them on % *“ 
4 ch., 3 de., 4 ch., the outer pieces of DAS "TT tos 
3 de., 2 ch., after awe s ( mgs 
: arran e cord an 

trom “Poth round, Fig. |. saneele the manner ie ot e's 
—Always 1 sc. in the Worstev shown by the illus- = 
4 ch. of the follow- — tration. 284 $ 
Z "Oc ss ~~ q s ‘ 
Pg sc inabap ae Fig. 2.—Appiication Figure For ig. 3.—Arpiication Figure For Netted and Em- ( 4 { 
“pow gee my VALENCIENNES COLLAR. VaLENciennes CoLuaR. broidered Ba- tor | poet 
10ch. 26th round. vette Collar. STII 
—* 3 sc. in the next 3 ch. of the Tue part of this collar which ree@an ot BLA 
former round, 6 sc. in the following goes around the neck consists of Rouge 

rs 6 stitches, 6 ch., 6 sc. in the follow- three rows of holes the length of Fig. 2.— APPLICATION 

. 2.—Secrion or Cover ; ‘ ; “ g “aera 

Fig pi, ng Bao. 7 ing 6 stitches. Repeat from *. the neck, with blue velvet ribbon Figure on Net For 

27th and 28th rounds.—Like the run through, and edged with very Baverre CoLiar. 
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—All se. 30th round.—All de. With the 31st round begins the 
lace: crochet 2 de. separated by 3 ch. in.the next stitch of the for- 
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2 de. separated by 3 ch. in the 5th following stitch, 32d round.— 
In the middle chain-stitch scallop of the first double crochet figure 





Fig. 2.—Manner oF Maxine Featuer ror Duster. 


narrow guipure lace. For each 

of the bavettes, which are set on in front at the neck, work with 
fine white thread a piece of straight netting 21 holes wide and 42 
holes long. ‘The manner of working this is described in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. I., No. 42, p. 660. Fig. 2 shows the size of the net- 
ting-holes. Work each of these netted pieces in application in the 
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manner shown by Figs. 1 and 2 with small em- 
broidered figures, and work the two rows of holes 
between the figures in point d’esprit (see Fig. 2). 
The edges, with the exception of the upper one, 
are edged with lace, and are pleated and set on 
the collar in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, a knot of netting and lace being arranged 
at the throat. Long blue velvet ribbons sewed 
on the ends serve for fastening the collar behind. 


Valenciennes Bavette Collar. 
See illustration on page 292. 


Tus collar is made of a piece of Valenciennes in- 
sertion two-fifths of an inch wide and of the requisite 
length, edged with Valenciennes lace, and through 
which is run narrow red velvet ribbon. The bavettes 
consist each of a piece of Valenciennes insertion two 
inches and a half wide and six inches long, edged on 
the sides and on the under end with insertion two- 
fifths of an inch wide, through which is run red vel- 
vet ribbon. Application figures are also set at the 
bottom in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 2 shows the application figure used, and Fig. 3 
one that may be substituted. rder the outer edges 
of the bavette, except the upper end, with lace, which 
must be gathered around the corners along the edges 
of the ——— figures. The bavettes are joined 
on the under edge by means of an application figure 
edged with lace (see illustration); At the throat is 
arranged a bow of red velvet ribbon three-fourths of 
an inch wide. 


ranged at the end of the collar behind. 
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Woolen Feather Duster. 
See illustrations on page 292. 


A very —— duster is easily made in the manner 
shown by the illustration, It consists of twenty-six 
feathers of different lengths, made of coarse red wool, 
and fastened on a turned and polished black wooden 
handle. The two longest feathers are each seven 
inches long, and the others proportionally shorter, as 
may be required. Slender round split whalebones 
are used for the ribs of the feathers, For making each 
feather wind a fringe-board of the size shown by Fig. 
2 with double red wool, having previously laid on the 
whalebone; then sew the thread and whalebone to- 
gether in the manner shown by Fig. 2, and over this 
a similar return row, with coarse black silk. With 
the first stitch take three or four windings of the 
thread, so that the point of the feathers shall not be 
too thin. About an inch of the under edge of the 
whalebone must be left unwound for the stem of the 
feather. Each end of the whalebones must be finished 
with a hole, the upper of which serves for fastening 
the silk thread, and the under for fastening the feath- 
ers to the wooden handle. The pieces are now sewed 
together, the edges of the thread cut, loosened, and 
combed out, and the feathers trimmed off in the shape 
shown by the illustration. When the requisite num- 
ber of feathers is finished arrange them in the manner 
shown by the illustration in two parts, that is, thirteen 
feathers on each side, by sewing them on triangular 
pieces of pasteboard two inches long. The two pieces 
of pasteboard are then sewed on the wooden handle, 
which has been furnished with holes, in such a man- 


Long ends of red velvet ribbon are ar- | ner that the handle remains inside between the paste- 
4 | board pieces. In order again to join the rows of feath- 


ers lay a strip of pasteboard between the two halves, 
and sew the ribs of the feathers fast to it. Lastly, 
wind the pasteboard part on which the feathers are 
fastened with woolen fringe, which is made similarly 
to the feathers but not fastened on whalebone and 
not combed out. The fringe is sewed down firmly. 
A loop of red woolen cord or braid fastened on the 
end of the handle serves for hanging up the duster. 


Design for Embroidering Straight Netting. 
See illustration on page 292. 


Tuts design serves as a border for curtains, covers, 
altar-cloths, etc. It is either worked in straight net- 
ting, in the well known darning stitch, or the same 
design may be crocheted. 


THE TOILETTE OF DEATH. 


E give herewith an engraving of the cele- 
brated picture of Charlotte Corday’s Toi- 


| lette of Death, by the eminent artist, E. M 


Ward, R.A. The title of this picture is bor- 
rowed from words used by Charlotte Corday her- 
self when undergoing in the cell of the Concier- 
gerie the preparations for the guillotine. ‘The ex- 


ecutioner cut off her long and beautiful dark | 


brown tresses, tied her hands together, and then 
covered her white dress with the blood-red che- 


mise des suppliciés, now at her side. ‘‘ See,” 


| the heart of Marat until she laid he 
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she then said, with a smile and with the same 
heroic fortitude which hardly once forsook her 
from the moment she buried the dagger deep in 
head on the 
block—*‘‘ the toilette of death” (da toilette de la 
mort), **made by hands a little rude, but it will 
conduct to immortality.” The same marvelous 
calm in the contemplation of approaching death 
characterized her in her interview with the artist 
Hauer, an episode of which forms the subject of 
Mr. Ward's picture. During the time she 
being interrogated before the tribunal of the 
Convention she perceived among the listeners a 
painter sketching her portrait. Without allow 

ing her attention to be drawn for a moment from 
the questions put to her, she turned with a smile 
toward the artist to afford him a better view of 
her face. On her return to her cell she begged 
that the painter might be permitted to enter to 
finish his work. Permission was given, and 
while he was engaged painting she conversed 
with him on his art, the events of the day, and 
the companions of her childhood at Caen; and 
when he had finished she asked him to paint a 
miniature copy of the portrait and send it to her 
family. The sidelong, half timid, half sad, and 
pitiful look at her own image—the unconscious, 
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half-expressed inclination to wring her hands— | 


is very finely conceived in Mr. Ward's picture. 
Mr. Hauer, the artist, was, as we here see, an 
officer of the Garde Nationale; but, as a paint- 
er, is only remembered in connection with Char- 
lotte Corday. Mr. Ward did well, therefore, in 
not drawing off the attention from the principal 
figure; and in representing him taking a last 
look at his model, with his face from the spec- 
tators. ‘The portrait is still in the family of M. 
Hauer, The head only was painted; but the 
artist, in watching the preparations for the exe- 
cution, was so struck with the effect of the ‘‘ sin- 
ister splendor,” as Lamartine terms it, which the 
red chemise added to her beauty, that he subse- 
quently painted her in this dress. If Lamartine's 
eloquent description in his ‘* Histoire des Giron- 
dins” is to be trusted, the French Judith—/ange 
de Tassassinat he calls her—was in every way a 
grand and noble creature. The last thing to 
which we would call attention in this picture is 
the inkstand— intended, no doubt, to suggest the 
letter Charlotte had just written to Deulcet de 
Pontécsulant, charging him with cowardice, un- 
der the mistaken impression that he had refused 
to come at her request to defend her az the triat. 





A SONG OF A SONG. 


Best of all music thou for me, 
Poor simple Song! My mindful ear 
Throbs with a deerr thrill to hear 
Thine than all proucer minstrelsy. 
The sweetest notes that float along 
The wind, when voices weave in one 


Soft harmonies of various tone, 
Touch not my heart as thine, Old Song! 


Long ago, when we were young, 
Men’s fickle favor stayed its flight 
A day, maybe, and chanced to light 

On strains that now are seldom sung. 


Forgotten though by others, yet 
Thou hast such memories for me, 
That, though thou speakest mournfully, 
I would not for the world forget. 


Yet tottering on too tiny feet, 
I heard my mother hush to rest 
My baby brother on her breast 
With voice all full of love—so sweet 


That, as I dream of it, I long 
To rise from earth and hear again, 
If God so will, that gentle strain : 

The notes she sang were thine, Old Song! 
Now silver streaks my head; when strong 
With youth, I whispered all my love 

To one who rests at home above, 
She answering spake thy words, Old Song! 
Whene’er thy music rounds among 
Sublimer melody I weep, 
And in my heart of hearts I keep 
Thy memory always green, Old Song! 





THE LAVENDER CRAPE SHAWL. 

WAS up in my room, tying my bonnet-strings 
I rather nervously before the mirror, and think- 
ing how mnch more becoming lavender would be 
than the piak and gray I had worn fox two sea- 
sons. Mother was quite ready and in the nar- 
lor waiting for me; it was almost three, an2 
at three o'clock we were all to meet at Will’s to 
choose our shawl-boxes. 


artists of Japan could devise; fragrant trifles of 
sandal-wood ; and dress goods of curious fabric 
and more curious pattern. Uncle John had al- 
ways brought us something to remember him by 
when he came home from his long sea voyages ; 
and now this time, when he had exchanged ships 
at the Sandwich thus lengthening his 
three absence to six years, he sent his gifts 
to us by his first mate. So when the Mary Ann 


letter rape shawls, 
‘e had heard so much about Steve Belden 


soft and 


perfumed case. The cases were as like as peas, 
One was black, rich, and 
was oer white, like the white of 

embroidered heavily with the 
third was white too, but a wreath of 
rose-buds ran around the ink rose- 
leaves daintily worked; the 
lavender. That was the beauty. 
r own manufacturers knew what 
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threw it over my shoulders, and as I 
the glass I felt that i ever any thing in 
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the way of clothes could make me perfectly hap- 
py it would be this shawl. My eye loved to 
dwell upon it, my hand loved to touch it; it 
made me look almost pretty too, and I had so 
few becoming things. But there! It was just 
as becoming to Nell or to Rose, and they wanted 
it as much as I, So we decided on a sort of 
lottery. 

Rose was my brother Will's wife—a gay, 
dressy, good-natured little thing; and Nell was 
my only cousin. Nell was tall and stately and 
beautiful, with a proud, clear look in her eyes, 
and a snowy grace in all her ways; by which I 
mean she was graceful and fair, like the snow, 
and cold like it too, But the cold of snow is not 
like the cold of frost, you know, for flowers live 
under its drifts sometimes. 

Each shawl was to be locked up in its own 
black case, and then Will was to lay the cases 
promiscuously on his parlor table, and then we 
were to choose each for ourselves. Mother and 
I were to be there at three o’clock. I gave a 
last pull at the old gray and the pink ribbons ; 
then ran down to join her, and we started. 

They were waiting for us. 

“Oh, take off your bonnets quick!” cried 
Rose; ‘“‘I’m wild to ‘ave it all settled. Will 
has ‘shuffled’ the boxes, and ¥’m teasing him to 
make me a sign which is the savender, but he 
won't.” 

‘** Aunt Mary will choose first, of course?” 
suggested Nell. 

“Not unless her name is drawn first!” said 
Will, with mock solemnity, writing all our names 
on slips of paper and holding them behind him. 

**We wait your pleasure,” said Nell, retreat- 
ing to a corner of the sofa. She spoke indiffer- 
ently; but I knew in her heart she was secretly 
anxious to gain the lavender. 

“* Belden hasn’t come yet,” said Will. 

**Oh, never mind Belden!” exclaimed Rose; 
“‘what does he care? He would only laugh, 
and it is really very important. It’s after three. 
Come, Will!” 

‘*Very well,” he replied. ‘Then let’s pro- 
ceed. I presume you won't call mother unfair, 
so she shall draw the names, and the one that 
comes first chooses first.” 

Had the moment really arrived? My heart 
palpitated ; it was almost like election-day when 
they begin to count votes. Mother, in her placid 
gentle way, drew one of the slips, and we all 
shouted, for it held her own name. 

“Oh, mother, who would have thought you 
were so sly!” langhed Will. ‘* Well, come to 
the table and choose your box.” 

I thought to myself, if mother got the laven- 
der she would give it tome. But the suspense 
was not long; she took the box nearest her, and 
opened it. It held the white crape embroidered 
with pink rose-buds! 

Rose langhed uneasily. One of us would have 
to draw the black one now. It was growing se- 
rious. 

Mother drew another slip; it bore Rose’s name, 
and the color went and came in her cheeks as she 
looked at the three boxes and hesitated. You may 
think it was curious we should care so much ; but 
we were none of us rich, and a handsome crape 
shawl would be a very great addition to either of 
our wardrobes. Rose at last, all in a flutter, took 
the box farthest from her. It contained the white 
shawl, the pure creamy white, and Rose pouted. 

‘*What made me take that one!” she said, re- 
gretfully. But the deed was done. 

Mother drew another slip, and read my name— 
Georgie Waite. 

Just at tuat moment a cold tremor was seizing 
me; it was not that my name was being called , 
it went deeper than thai; it was that I recognized 
which box held the lavender! The slightest mark, 
the merest pin-scratch, down in vne corner of the 
lid; but letters of fire could not h..veseemed piein- 
er to me at that instant. I had noticed i in the 
morning without speaking of it, without really 
thinking of it, when we were so busy planning 
the distribution; it had passed out of my mind 
at once, and I had not remembered it since. But 
there it was; it had suddenly caught my intent 
eye, and now I could look at nothing else. It 
seemed so plain, as if every one must see it, as 
if every one must know that that one of the two 
held the precious, the beautiful lavender shawl! 
And there was mother calling my name, and the 
rest waiting for me to make my choice. Qh, 
didn’t they see, didn’t they know? Suppose I 
took it, would it be a shame fastened upon me 
forever? Should I be magnanimous, and choose 
the other box? Then I must go moping about in 
the black shaw]; and I imagined cousin Nell, al- 
ways fairer and statelier than I, making herself yet 
more fair and stately, wrapped in that exquisite- 
ly-tinted drapery, a vision of loveliness all summer 
long, whenever she went abroad in the streets of 
our little town. Only the night before I thought 
from something Steve Belden said that he thought 
I was pretty; but now no one would notice me 
any more—no one would have eyes for any body 
but Nell. But—I had not chosen yet! 

**Come, hurry, Georgie!” exclaimed Rose ; 
and mother loo at me wonderingly. Oh, 
what should Ido? Would it be so very dread- 
ful? Perhaps the tiny dent was providential, 
on pu to guide my hand to what I wanted 
so muth. And Nell always looked handsome in 
black; she would not mind very much. There 
she sat, tastefully dressed as usual, and I in my 
poor old pink and gray things! No, I would not 
make the sacrifice! wn, conscience, down ! 

I stepped forward, and laid my hand on the 
black Chinese case, 

“Open it!” cried Rose, impatiently. But I 
absolutely could not, and Will opened it for me. 
There it lay, the beautiful wonder that I had 
bought with a price. 

“Oh, Georgie, Georgie, you got it after all!” 
said Rose. ‘‘Lend it to me once in a while, 
won't ay And Nell must take the black. 
Poor Nell! I hope it isn’t a bad omen,” 








**T don’t care for omens,’’ said Nell, quietly 
drawing the remaining box toward her. 

‘*] will take the omen myself,” said dear mo- 
ther; “‘let us exchange, Eleanor. The black 
will be much more suitable for me; and what 
could I ever do with this shawl covered with 
rose-buds ?” 

“*T don’t know what to do with the rose-buds 
either,” replied Nell, ruefully. She never made 
choice herself of such gay contrasting colors. 

‘*T do, then,” interposed Rose. ‘‘ Come, let’s 
arrange it this way. Let mother take Nell’s, 
and me take mother’s, and Nell takemine. Then 
we shall all be suited, though not so well suited 
as Georgie, of course.” 

So the exchange was effected, while I sat apart 
brooding over the coveted lavender, now my own. 
Of course it was my own; no one doubted that. 
Mine, with its soft, curdling, silken texture; 
mine, with its fascinating color; and Rose said 
how queer I was not to triumph more in my suc- 
cess. But something kept running through my 
brain and beating in my heart—a haunting mem- 
ory of the high honor of our Winthrop race ; and 
the portrait of a great-aunt, who died before any 
of us were born, hanging on Will’s wall, seemed 
to look me through and through’ with stern blue 
eyes. That portrait had a look of Nell, so peo- 
ple said; but Nell did not look me through that 
way. She seemed rather to shun my gaze when 
I glanced at her. Perhaps she was envious. 

In came Steve Belden, bringing a rush of fresh 
air with him, vexed at being too late for the 
drawing; but he had been detained by an unex- 
pectec. encounter with an old shipmate on the 
street. itose danced about before him in her 
gayly-broidered shawl, and Nell pensively allowed 
mother to drape her in the creamy white. Steve 
glanced at me. I smiled, and held up the cov- 
eted lavender. 

“Tm glad you got the one you wanted,” he 

**Now,’’ said itospitable Rose, ‘you are all to 
stay to tea, Steve and all, and we will have 
a good time. {i'm going to make some French 
biscuit.” 

So away she flew, ‘The rest of us sat a little 
while talking, and then mother went to help Rose, 
and Will said he bad an errand down street. 

“Put on your bonnets, girls,” said Steve to 
Nell and me, ‘* ut on your bonnets and your 
new shawls. There is jast time for a walk be- 
fore supper, and I shall be proud to have your 
company if you will go.” 

Our new shawls! Neli: smiled assent, and 
slowly refolding her white crape placed it around 
her shapely shoulders with the air of a princess. 
I thought to myself it was fortunate I wore my 
black silk, for the lavender would go so nicely 
with it; and Rose, putting her head in at the 
door to see what we were doing, exclaimed that 
I must not wear my old bonnet, but take her 
stylish little hat with the ostrich plume. So I 
equipped myself, and took a sly peep in the mir- 
ror to be sure that the lavender shawl was really 
as becoming as I hoped, and then, with a flutter 
in my heart, started out with Nell and Steve, 
and I was the onc nearest to Steve. 

We walked down the principal village street, 
and then turned off by the wharves—the wharves 


' where I had played so often us a little girl, but 


where now I had to walk wh careful dignity for 
fear of brushing ageinst che damp barrels and 
the spars lying there. ‘The Mary Ann lay at 
anchor a little way ou’ ‘» the harbor, and Steve 
said the old ship iooked more like home to him 
than any thing else in the world, 

“What a red sunset we are going to have,” 
said Nell, looking dreamily seaward ; ‘‘ the sky is 
ro yy and carnelian !” 

“Ys reminds me,” said Steve, ‘‘of a redder 
sunset six months ago, the afternoon we set sail 
from Hawaii. ‘The men were singing as they 
pulled at the ropes, and I joined in the choruses ; 
but I feit lonely enough when the sun went down, 
and we nad aimos* lost sight of the island and 
the Adbatross lying 2% anchor, with your uncle 
John on boara and Ben Gardiner.” 

** Who’s Ben Gardiner?” I asked ; for I knew 
all the sailors’ families, and no one of that name 
had ever sailed from our port. 

“Oh, Ben shipped from New Bedford,” re- 
plied Steve; ‘‘he and I were just like brothers, 
and we hated to part. But the Hawaii owners 
gave him every inducement, and he was anxious 
to get to be captain before coming home; so he 
staid out.” 

I had never been in New Bedford, but Nell 
had, and I glanced at her to see if she knew Ben 
Gardiner; but she appeared not to be listening ; 
she was looking far away seaward, with flushed 
cheeks and parted lips. 

** He’s the best fellow I ever saw,” Steve went 
on, enthusiastically ; ‘‘as brave as a lion and true 
as steel. I don’t believe he ever had a cowardly 
or a dishonest thought in his life!” 

And Steve's eyes kindled as he praised his 
friend, while I thought to myself I did not be- 
lieve his friend could possibly be any nobler than 
he. For within these last few days Steve Belden 
had suddenly become my one ideal. But oh, 
these clinging folds of the lavender crape shaw]! 
they seemed to wrap me away from him after all, 
to separate us forever ; for was it not a poor dis- 
honest heart beating behind them, which never 
could bear the clear searching sunshine of his 
love? Even if he had loved me, and that prob- 
ably he never would now. Maybe he would love 

all Oh, how lovely she was at that very mo- 
ment, looking wistfully out over the sea ! 

** What big blue eyes you are making at the 
waves, Georgie,” said Steve, softly, coming a lit- 
tle nearer; ‘‘and your cheeks are as pink as the 
rose-shells we used to gather at the islands !”’ 

‘*Tell me more about Ben Gardiner,” I said, 
desperately, ‘‘ more about how noble he was.” 

Nell looked around rather surprised, and Steve 
asked, soberly : 

“*Why, do you know Ben, Georgie?” 





‘*No, I don’t; I never heard of him before ; 
but I want to hear about how good he is, because 
he is your friend.” And with the last word it 
dawned upon me that I had better be more care- 
ful of my speech, but Steve was already answer- 
ing me. 

‘* Why, I don’t know exactly how to begin 
about him,” he said; ‘*he is so unselfish he is 
always ready to help any one out of trouble from 
a mate down to a monkey. I have seen him 
jump overboard time and again to save poor 
creatures from drowning, and I have seen him 
stop to take a wretched buzzing fly out of a spi- 
der’s web. And you couldn't get him to tell a 
lie, not for all the mines in Peru. Shall I tell 
you about the time he was so honest and fair, 
when we were drawing cuts who should have a 
furlough on shore, and we were all pining to set 
foot on land once more, he more than any of 
us?” 

‘*Oh no, never mind!” I answered, hastily, 
with a little shiver; ‘‘ wait till we gethome, I’m 
going to pick up those little scallop-shells there 
on the sand.” 

‘They're only dead ones,” said Steve. “T 
have some beauties in my chest 1 will bring you 
to-morrow.” 

“Come back, Georgie; don’t go down on the 
wet sand,” called Eleanor after me; ‘‘ you'll spot 
your new shawl. And it is time we were going 
home. Rose’s biscuits will be done, and she 
won't like it if we’re not there while they’re hot!” 

So we turned away from the wharves, the red 
sunset, and the salt breath of the sea, and walked 
up again through the village to Will’s, I keep- 
ing a little ahead all the way, yet not so far but 
that I heard Nell asking Steve to tell her about 
the drawing cuts and what Ben Gardiner did, 
and then Steve’s answer. I don’t know exactly 
what it was; something about nine being the 
lucky number, and a@ six turned upside down so 
that it looked like nine. I tried not to listen; it 
was enough to know that Ben had not cheated, 
as I did about the shawl-boxes, and I felt worse 
every moment. 

‘* How grandly you sailed up the street!” said 
Rose, meeting us at the door, with a laugh; 
‘quite my Lady Beautiful, dear Georgie! But 
now hurry in as fast as ever you can, for tea’s 
just on the table.” 

Nell and I carefully folded up our crape shawls 
as we took them off, and laid them back in their 
perfumed cases. It seemed to me that I was in 
the very depth of wretchedness, and I almost 
hated the exquisite lavender tint; for had it not 
set me worlds farther apart from Steve than I 
ever was in my old pink and gray? 

Then I could not eat any supper, and Rose 
noticed it and would not let me alone. She did 
not like to have her dainty fare slighted, her light 
white rolls, her honey in the comb, and her mar- 
velous little cream-cakes. It was dreadful to be 
looked at, and commiserated, and I feeling all 
the while like the wickedest little hypocrite that 
ever lived. I began to ask myself what would 
Ben Gardiner do if he were in my place, and had 
got the handsomest shawl of all unfairly? It did 
not take very long to answer that. 

We went back into the parlor, and, of all topics 
in the world, Steve and Will began talking about 
a neighbor of ours, a ship-owner, who had been 
wronging his employés, and dealing deceitfully 
with his firm. 

** He was always tricky,” said Will. ‘‘ Why, 
when the innocent farm-boys from up in the 
country would come down to ship from this 
port, he would put on the smoothest face, and 
make them think life before the mast was Para- 
dise. ‘Hobart,’ he would say to his clerk, in 
their hearing, ‘have you seen to putting the 
barrel of raisins on board for the sailors’ plum- 
puddings ?’ But once hired and off at sea it was 
a different story.” 

“It runs in the blood,” said mother, com- 
placently ; ‘‘ there is a streak of knavery in the 
family, and his father was just such a man be- 
fore him.” 

I knew she was thinking to herself that no 
such spot had ever stained the honor of the 
Winthrops, and I felt baser than ever. Then 
I stopped listening to their talk, and thought of 
what lay before me. 

For did I tel you I had resolved to confess 
it all? I had i¢ up my mind to it after I had 
folded the shawl away, and after I thought what 
Steve's friend would have done. It meant good- 
by to the lavender crape, of course, but that was 
only a trifle now—it meant good-by to Steve 
Belden too, and that was the misery of it, for 
he never would think of caring for any one who 
had fallen so far short of being honest and noble. 
This une short day had crushed me so complete- 
ly! But I must tell them, that was certain, and 
throw the shameful burden off, and then maybe 
I could begin life all over again in a quiet, hum- 
ble little way, and be a better girl. 

‘‘None of my children ever deceived me!” 
said mother, finishing the conversation, and ris- 
ing in her dignified way. ‘Come, Georgie, it 
is getting late. We must go home.” 

There! I don’t know what I said, but I told 
them; I told them all, and my own voice sounded 
clear and strange to me as I pushed the lavender 
shawl-box toward Nell, and implored her never 
to let me see it again. Then somehow I got into 
mother’s arms, and the tears and sobs came as 
if they meant to kill me; for it was all over—so 
much was all over! 

I think I never should want to look back to 
that strange, troubled day if it had not ended so 
beautifully. For when they had all forgiven me, 
and Rose had said good-naturedly that she should 
have felt like doing the same thing herself if she 
had had a chance, and Nell had whispered that 
she too saw the dent, and was glad her turn came 
last that she might not be tempted (though dear 
Nell never would have been tempted), and mo- 
ther had gravely told me it was a lesson I must 
never forget—after all that we started for home, 
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walked with me. And daring that very walk it 

was all settled; for he loved me, you see, and it 

did not seem to make so very much difference 

about the shawl after all. Indeed, every thing 

happened to me better than I deserved about 
that, for when Nell and I changed shawls Steve 
told me he always hked the white one best. 
What-is the use of fighting against the great 
principles of right? It is ‘kicking against the 

. pricks” in real earnest. If I had only been good 
and true in the matter of the shawls I should 
have had the one that pleased Steve most from 
the first, and been spared all the error and shame. 
But, as mother would say, it was a good moral 
lesson. 

When Uncle Jack came home from his voyage, 
and knew about Steve and me, he said his charm 
had worked to perfection, and it was in that very 
box he hid it. 





THE HUMAN FINGER AND 
THUMB. 


OME animals are furnished with a saw, some 
have pincers, others a wimble or brad-awl. 
The beaver has a hatchet, a spade, a trowel, a 
rammer, and engineering skill of the utmost 
precision; the bee has the square and com- 
passes. If it can not be said that these workers 
never improve in the use of their tools—since 
the first nest of a bird or a rabbit is generally 
more imperfectly formed than the second—still, 
that is all; they never change their tools, and 
they transmit them to their progeny just as they 
received them. Itis otherwise with man. Man 
has nothing but his teeth and nails; he is in- 
complete; and he was left to effect his comple- 
tion by furnishing himself with the organs which 
he needs. He has to protect his vulnerable 
body, and to arm his powerless hands. Man has 
nothing; but he has the means, and is, more- 
over, under the obligation of acquiring every 
thing; and thus his very weakness is the foun- 
dation of his strength and the title of his great- 
ness. ‘Thanks to that small matter of his struc- 
ture—that opposable thumb, which permits him 
to seize and let go as he pleases whatever he may 
handle—he can add by turns to the effort of his 
hand the weight of a stone, the reach of a branch, 
the cutting faculty of iron, or the elasticity of 
air. The human race entered on its reign over 
‘*the earth, and all that therein is,” when the 
first man felt the beauty of a flower of Paradise, 
and discovered that he could pluck it with his 
finger and thumb. Without that anatomical 
improvement of the foot into a hand, and of the 
great toe into a thumb, perfectly ‘‘ opposable” 
by each finger, the world would not be what it is. 
We might have accomplished much, as bea- 
vers do with their tails, or birds with their 
beaks; but, unfortunately, we are neither bea- 
vers nor birds; and deplorable would have been 
the state of such a community, even should some 
of its members have been able to imitate that in- 
genious gentleman at Antwerp who paints with 
his feet: for it is incontestable that every human 
work, the greatest and most important, as well 
as the finest and most artistic, goes back to the 
single finger and thumb. Be it one where enor- 
mous masses of masonry have been quarried and 
built together, or one where natural forces have 
been dextrously taken up and turned to perpet- 
ual and multiplied power, it all comes from the 
faculty of pinching. The pyramids of Gizeh and 
a saw-mill on the St. Lawrence both express the 
same providential construction of that wonderful 
and beautiful piece of mechanism—a human 
hand. Hence the best definition ever given 
of man—namely, ‘“‘an animal with a cephalic 
hand” —a brain-handed animal. 





ABOUT CHEWING. 


HERE are in this strange world of ours many 

deep and inexplicable mysteries ; and some- 
times it is given to one man to solve that which 
to another is a baffling and everlasting puzzle. 
Therefore, to some one it may be possible to 
fathom a secret over which, from time to time, 
as the subject has come up before, I have hope- 
lessly and unavailingly brooded, viz., the nature 
and the amount of the pleasure obtainable from 
chewing. 

I do not mean, now, the delight which the 
article chewed gives to the palate by its agree- 
able flavor, though in some cases, useless to men- 
tion, that in itself seems to me a wonder that 
might baffle the vast powers of the human intel- 
lect. What I refer to is the pleasure that is de- 
rived from the mere act of chewing ; or, to speak 
more fully, biting, masticating, and grinding with 
the teeth. 

That there is “‘a joy forever” in this, unknown 
to such as do not pursue it as a steady business, 
must, I think, be obvious to the most careless 
and casual observers of mankind. 

And here let me remark that this, though not 
the exclusive right of the “‘ lords of creation,” is 
almost given over to them by the ladies of said 
place. 

The exceptions I have observed are rare and 
sporadic. Indeed, the only case that occurs to 
me just now was that of a young girl who was 
my country school-mate, and who one summer 
took most persistently to the mastication of bur- 
dock-root slyly during school hours, but in a 
way so open at all other times that her wish to 
court observation was very evident. I recollect 
she one day offered me a piece, which I tried 
and found very distasteful, and was emboldened 
thereby to ask the question, which had sorely 
puzzled my youthful mind, as to whether she 
could possibly like it. She smiled at my sim- 


plicity, saying, ‘Oh no; I find it as disagreeable 
as you do, but the doctors count it very healthy.” 
As she had not the slightest appearance of disease 


the changes which time has brought to us both 
make it impracticable for me to do so now. 
Nevertheless, my private opinion is that the 
dental activity, and not the article employed in 
the work, was the true source of the ‘pleasure 
obtained in this case, and that taste was entirely 
set aside in the matter. 

There is a habit, however, kindred to the one 
in question, which is almost, if not quite, con- 
fined to **women-kind,” I mean a trick they 
have of sucking such small articles as they may 
have about their person for ornament or use; 
their necklaces, fans, and parasol handles. Walk 
down street any pleasant evening, after the sun 
has set, and you will find at least one-half the 
ladies have turned their parasols, now shut, to 
the less legitimate purpose of filling their mouths 
with the coral and ivory of the handles. Indeed, 
so common is this practice that one might be led 
to suppose they were just cutting teeth, were it 
not that every thing else in their manner and ap- 
pearance is calculated to prove conclusively that 
this interesting juvenile process has already been 
fully accomplished. 

But this, like the talk of the ‘‘ goodman Ver- 

es. ” 

chi “Ts a little off the matter.” 

I do not know whether the male infant sucks his 
thumb more or less than the female, not having 
gone into any statistics on the subject; but the 
only mere baby that ever came under my direct 
observation that exhibited a propensity to chew 
indigestible substances was of the sterner sex ; 
and I was told by his mother he had ‘‘nearly 
perished away” one of his thumbs prior to the 
cutting of his teeth. After these made their ap- 
pearance he used them most industriously upon 
his cradle blankets; and when I saw him, at the 
age of six, the coverings of the bed in which he 
slept had been so regularly notched round the 
edges they might have served for a sign of ** Pink- 
ing done here.” 

I remember the chewing mania used to affect 
the boys at school after the manner of an epi- 
demic, first assuming one shape and then an- 
other. Sometimes the bark of the sassafras root 
would be in demand, and sometimes that of the 
elm-tree; then would come the era of the pun- 
gent calamus, and next the almost tasteless In- 
dia-rubber, the reducing of which to a soft gum 
was, if I am not mistaken, the work of days. 

We girls, | know, did not take to these things 
so naturally, and rather participated from a ‘‘ no- 
ble emulation” than from the pleasure derived 
therefrom. ‘True, I remember one or two who 
were said to devour slate-pencils, but I think 
this was rather with the hope of improving un- 
satisfactory complexions than because the pen- 
cils were in themselves a satisfactory article of 
mastication. 

Plain before me as I write rises the figure of 
one among those who first “taught my young 
ideas how to shoot.” He was slight, delicate, 
and a little lame, which last circumstance com- 
pelled him always to use a cane in walking. He 
had a fiery face, fiery hair, and a temper exactly 
corresponding to these in its nature. Poor man! 
I suspect he had a pretty hard trial for his irri- 
table nature in the twenty or thirty thoughtless 
urchins in his charge, all bent resolutely on per- 
forming separate kinds of mischief. But he had 
his solace, let us hope, in an unfailing supply of 
ginger root kept in his private desk, and from 
which he pleased himself in his leisure moments 
in cutting fantastically-shaped pieces of the req- 
uisite size for exercising his teeth upon. We 
children used sometimes to steal his supplies at 
**noon spell,” hoping thereby to soften his dis- 
position, but were never able fully to carry out 
the experiment, as his pockets were usually sup- 
plied with at least two days’ rations to fall back 
upon. 

I have observed that the men whose occupa- 
tion keeps them in and about barns as a rule 
take to the chewing of straws; some prefer bits 
of wood, and whittle, I think, less from the love 
of that employment than for the nice, clean shav- 
ings, which are by many held in very high esteem 
as affording exercise for the teeth. I have 
known others who seemed to derive immense sat- 
isfaction from using a quill toothpick in this way 
after it had served its more legitimate purpose. 

A friend of mine who had cured a long-stand- 
ing habit of using tobacco by substituting orris 
root in its place told me he found much greater 
difficulty in breaking the latter habit than the 
former, not because he loved it, but because the 
desire of chewing something had become almost 
unconquerable, I have in my mind another 
friend who, though a learned ‘* tor of Divin- 
ity,” never can get at the root of the matter in 
writing his sermons unless supplied with a piece 
of sweet flag root; and still another whose pro- 
pensity in the chewing way finds highest and 
truest gratification in the grinding of cloves, by 
which operation, let us hope, he is enabled to put 
spice into his sermons. 

A medical friend of mine, except when taking 
the necessary supply of food for nutrition, spends 
his time and energies in pulverizing the carda- 
mom seed, not with mortar, but with molars. 

If there be one place more than another where 
the chewing propensity asserts itself as irrepress- 
ible, that place is certainly a ‘‘rail-car.” For 
traveling every possible article that can employ 
the teeth of man is seized upon by him with an 
avidity most fearful to witness. ‘The only miti- 
gation here to the discomfort of the non-chew- 
ing classes is, that though the sound of the grind- 
ing is not low, the grinding of the cars is loud 
enough to drown it. 

I was much amused last summer while riding 
in the rail-car in company with a good-natured 
countryman, who evidently wished to be as at- 
tentive and agreeable to me as possible during 
the time we were necessarily thrown together. 





I think he purchased during the day every chew- 
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able substance carried through the cars to sell— 
‘* oranges, lemons, sponge-cake, peanuts, mixed 
candy, pop-corn, gum-drops, and lozenges,” be- 
sides rushing out at every station, where we were 
allowed ‘‘ five minutes for refreshments,” to pro- 
cure supplies. 

Of these he invariably asked me to partake, 
doubtless under the impression that he must hit 
my taste in the course of time. Some of the 
articles he offered were quite distasteful, and 
others | felt obliged to decline out of a proper 
regard for my own health and comfort, so that 
my friend was obliged at last to give it up and 
regard me as incorrigible. 

“Well!” he at last exclaimed, in despairing 
accents, ‘‘ how you are going to stand it, travel- 
ing this way, I don’t see! why you hain’t eat a 
mouthful but your regular meals of vi't'als the 
hull day. Now I’m like a fish out of water un- 
less I have something or ‘nother to gnaw on. 
Come here, boy, with that basket, and let me 
see what you've got good to chaw!” 

But all this brings me no nearer to the solu- 
tion of my first question, viz.: Of what nature 
is the pleasure derived from the mere act of 
chewing, and why is the habit so persistently 
and generally pursued by all sorts and conditions 
of men ? 

And here I pause, not wholly without the hope 
that some ‘“‘ philosopher” wiser than myself in 
the knowledge of the secret springs that govern 
human actions, will ruminate, digest, and set 
before me, in a comprehensible form, the long- 
coveted information, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HERE is no time in all the year more fret- 
ting and vexatious to numerous households 
in New York city than the last week in April 
and the first week in May. Beautiful May! It 
is a pity that so many of its fresh and sunny days 
must be devoted to the work of “‘ getting settled” 
in new homes. But such is life in the metropo- 
lis. To-day scores and scores of houses are in a 
state of dire confusion and discomfort—carpets 
up and pictures down; trunks, boxes, bags, bun- 
dies, and baskets are scattered around in unac- 
customed places, in various stages of readiness 
for the swift approaching moving-day. And 
happy they who succeed in making their ex- 
odus before an incoming tenant frowns upon 
their tardy movements. 

Moving is miserable business, yet there is no 
need to be miserable in doing it. If wives will 
make the house as comfortable as circumstances 
admit, and husbands forbear to fret about neces- 
sary inconveniences; if both will keep cheerful, 
and not work too hard, things will go smoothly 
enough. The truth is, people are cross about 
the First of May because they overdo themselves, 
and are “ tired out.” 

We suggest that every lady who has this 
dreaded ordeal in vee, eed take some system- 
atic rest and recreation every day, and see if the 
result is not good. If she can not go outside 
of the house for it, let her take—seize, if need 
be—a little time for light, refreshing reading, in 
some quiet corner, out of sight of the bags, box- 
es, and bundles. It will ‘ pay’ to do it, for she 
will accomplish all the more. Read something 
easy or amusing. Dickens is always good; so is 
Trollope; and “Phineas Finn” and “ He Knew 
He was Right’ are just out. Reade is always 
readable; and the cheap new edition just issued 
is in clear type, and light and convenient for 
tired hands to hold. Then there are plenty of 
other interesting new novels. ‘That Boy of 
Norcott’s,” which has been published as a serial 
in a 8 Weekly, is now issued in book form ; 
‘* Breaking a Butterfly” will be sought by the 
admirers of “Guy Livingstone,” being by the 
same author. New novels by several popular 
authors are announced, and will shortly appear ; 
“Debenham’s Vow,” by Amelia B. Edwards ; 
** Meta’s Faith,”’ by the author of ‘St. Olave’s ;”’ 
“For Her Sake,”’ by F. W. Robinson; ‘ Wreck- 
ed in Port,” by Edmund Yates; ‘‘ Kathleen,” 
by the author of “‘Raymond’s Heroine.”” We 
do not attempt to give a list of ail the good 
novels in the market, but only mention a few 
published by the Messrs. Harper. 





During the remarkable Aurora Borealis, which 
occurred on the evening of the 15th of April, the 
Western Union Tel ph Company worked its 
lines from Philadelphia to the western part of 
the State without the use of a battery at either 
end. No auroral display so magnificent has been 
witnessed in this vicinity since 1859, and the ex- 
hibition was visible in many sections of the coun- 
try. 

An exchange tells of a man who “threw a can 
containing two pounds of ignited ep ml 
into a room where his wife and child were sleep- 
ing. Peculiar, very! especially as no one was 
killed or even injured ! 


In 1862 the “ Ladies’ Union Relief Associa- 
tion” was formed for the ——- of assisting 
disabled soldiers and their ies. Fora time 
the attention of the members was largely be- 
stowed upon the inmates of the Military Hospi- 
tals of the city; but when these hospitals no 
longer existed, they visited applicants for aid, 
and dispensed food, clothing, and money as 
seemed judicious. During the past ba 7 pany 
they have in this way spent more than 000. 
Last year they assisted more than 300 families, 
and have now over 200 families dependent on 
them for support. They are now quite out of 
funds, and turn to the public for help. They 
will meet during the summer eve ednesday 
afternoon, in the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-second Street. 


The examinations which the students of Cor- 
nell University passed through at the close of 
the second term indicated a remarkable degree 
of proficiency and thoroughness. The final term 
of the first University year has just commenced. 
Among the new classes which open with the 
summer term are those in botany, embryology, 
practical agriculture, commerci mathematics, 
and the Italian and Swedish lan es. The 

rincipal lecturers will be President White and 

rofessors Goldwin Smith, George William Cur- 
tis, James Russell Lowell, Theodore W. Dwight, 


| and John Stanton Gould. The Goldwin Smith 
Library, which has just arrived from England, 
comprises more than three thousand volumes, 
mostly those of English history and literature. 
The bindings are elegant, and the money value 
of the gift is estimated at not less than twelve 
thousand dollars. 





The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of a 
new State Normal School building took place a 
short time ago in Buffalo. An immense con- 
course of citizens testified their interest in the 
occasion. An address appropriate to the occa- 
sion was delivered by a gentleman, and a poem 
read by a lady. 





Scarcely has the curtain fallen upon the fearful 
tragedy in Philadelphia, in which an insane man 
murders his wife and two children, and then 
commits suicide, when again it rises in Oakdale, 
Minnesota, and a wretched creature, evidently 
bereft of reason, barbarously murders a wife and 
four children, He says, unhesitatingly, amidst 
his wild ravings, that he did the deed, that he 
can not repent, and begs to be hung. He will 
be lodged in the Insane Asylum. 





The Hearth and Home givea an entertaining 
and appetizing account of strawberries in Chili, 
South America. They are raised with very littie 
trouble there, are from one to three inches in 
diameter, of a pale yellow color, and of a pleas- 
ant tart flavor. The vines bear profusely, and 
commence ripening about Christmas, at which 
time one berry, placed in a small bouquet of 
flowers, will readily sell for two dollars. By 
New Year’s they can be bought for ten cents a 
hundred—being always sold by the number— 
and they rapidly decrease in price to three cents 
ahundred. The season lasts three months, and 
bushels are never picked, simply because they 
are so plenty that it does not “pay” to pick 
them. 





Coffee is highly recommended as a neutralizer 
of foul odors. As it is so much more agreeable 
than most disinfectants, if really effectual, it 
must become popular, It is said that in cases 
where rats or mice die in the spaces between the 
floors or walls of buildings, a pound or two of 
freshly burned coffee will speedily produce a 
beneficial change in the atmosphere, 





In March the State of Illinois passed a law to 
protect married women, and preserve to them 
exclusive control over their own earnings. The 
substance of the enactmentis that a married wo- 
man shall be entitled to receive, use, and possess 
her own earnings, and sue for the same in her 
own name free from the interference of her hus- 
band or his creditors. In England a bill has 
been introduced into the House of Commons in 
regard to the same subject, proposing to amend 
the law respecting the property of married wo- 
men, 





Clergymen better be careful what there is in 
the pockets of their Sunday coats. A clergy- 
man in Maine recently had occasion to pull out 
his handkerchief in the midst of his sermon, 
when both himself and his audience were as- 
tonished to see a quantity o1 paper dolls flying 
in all directions! His little daughter had found 
her father’s pocket a very nice hiding-place for 
her family of dolls. 





The author of a recently-issued volume—“ Ad- 
ventures in the Wilderness; or, Camp Life in the 
Adirondacks”’—gives it as his opinion that an 
excursion to that section is peculiarly easy and 
delightful to ladies, because recreation can be 
enjoyed without physical fatigue. The marvel- 
ous water communications enable one to go 
about without much walking. The suggestions 
given in regard to the outfit needful to a lady 
about to go into the ‘‘ Wilderness”’ are sensible, 
though they give the impression of some discom- 
forts being possible: 

A net of fine Swiss mull, as protection against 
mosquitoes, gnats, etc. 

A pair of buckskin gloves, with armlets of 
chamois-skin or thick drilling, sewed on at the 
wrist of the glove and buttoned near the elbow 
so tightly as to prevent the entrance of flies. 

For the head, a soft felt hat, such as gentlemen 
wear, rather broad in the brim. 

A flannel change throughout. 

Thick Balmoral boots, with rubbers. 

A pair of camp shoes, water-proof, warm, and 
roomy. 

Short walking dress, with Turkish drawers 
fastened with a band tightly at the ankle. 

Water-proof or rubber coat and cap, 





The heroic conduct of Miss Ida Lewis in 
rescuing two men from drowning is deserving 
of the highest commendation, and has necessa- 
rily brought her name before the public. Some 
of the accounts of her are said to be quite in- 
correct. From reliable authority we learn that 
she is a girl of unusual eat and a grad- 
uate of the highest school in Newport. Her fa- 
ther is keeper of Lime Rock Light, but has for 
eight years been a helpless cripple. His wife 
and daughter have really performed the needful 
duties. Four times before this last deed of dar- 
ing she has shown similar courage in saving 
life. The two soldiers who were recently rescue 
from the waters by her intrepid hand make no 
less than ten persons who owe their lives to her 
bravery. Not many women have so bright a 
record of noble deeds. 





Miss Burdett Contts has been proposed as a 
candidate for the officgof Guardian of the Poor 
in Bethnal Green. Her wealth and position will 
make this election, if it is secured, a noticeable 
precedent in England. Her desire evidently is to 
obtain a practical acquainte sce with the manage- 
ment of the dependent p or; and there can be 
no doubt but that the tact and discrimination of 
intelligent women would be invaluable in such 
a public functica. 





Wonderful is the progress of the age! &t. 
Charles, Minnesota, has a precocious infant who 
has been able to talk ever since it was three 
months old. It speaks clearly and coherently 
in regularly-formed sentences. When it is hun- 
gry it will say, ‘‘ Baby wants dinner,” or, “*‘ Mam- 
ma, take baby up,” as plainly as a child five 
years old. One day the physician was startled 
by hearing it exclaim, ‘‘ Mamma, baby don't, 
want any more medicine !”’ 
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The pointed pieces are cut of pasteboard and 
paper-muslin from Fig. 80, Supplement, but 





Garden Furniture. 


Garven Bencn wita Cusnion.—The frame-work of 

























this bench is of round pieces of wood, which are arranged in pct = Sint seman § “es - — oe rye cush- 
the manner shown by Fig. 2. Heavy cords are arranged Ss oe anh aa process se someone these pieces, 
from the upper rung of the back to the front rung of the We te et eh ee ee aad a aie on the inside with plain, 
seat in the manner shown by the illustration (see Fig. 1). ‘ poe : ; 4 on the outside with pleated muslin, The 
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a pieces are then joined with the box, and three 
ZESXE of them with each other; and the ruches and 


bows are set over the seams. The part which 

is not joined to the others is furnished with an 

ee yao ; - east ae eo oval mirror of the proper size, which is glued 

- } on and edged with a ruche. The tops of the 

points are tied withribbons. This toilette box 

may be covered with chintz to correspond with 
the negligée basket and dressing table. 


On these cords are fastened long narrow cushions covered 
with brown drilling. ‘The strips for the covering of each 
cushion are cut of the requisite length and twelve inches 
wide, and are embroidered in a simple pattern 
and sewed together lengthwise, bringing the 
seam along the middle of the under side. The 
ends of the cushions are fastened on the cords in 
the manner shown by Fig. 3; then the seat is 





















Fig. 1.—Garpen Bencu witu Cushion. 
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Fig. 3.—Srction or CusHion For GARDEN BeENcH. 
REDUCED Size. 







Fig. 1.—Garpen CHAIR 
WITH CUSHION, 


Fig. 2.—Garprex Cuair witn Cusuion. 
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Tortette Box witH Mirkor. 





finished with scallops of colored cord and large and small worsted 
tassels. : 

Garpen Cuarrs wita Cusuions.—The chair, Fig. 1, is also 
covered in the same manner with long narrow cushions covered with 
drilling, and ornamented with tassels. 

The garden chair, Fig. 2, is made of round pieces of wood painted 
brown and gray and polished; the three-cornered pieces on the rungs 
are cut in the wood, The cushion is covered with gray embroidered 
drilling, and is fastened on the upper rung of the back and the front 
rung of the seat. Cord and tassels of the color of the embroidery 
finish the chair. 






Necuic&e Basker with Cutnrz Cover. 


Negligée Basket. 

Tuts negligée basket is covered with chintz to correspond to 
the dressing table. It consists of a square pasteboard box eight 
inches high, above which are fastened four pointed pieces. ‘Three 
of these are joined together lengthwise, while the fourth serves 
for the lid of the basket. ‘The frame-work is of reeds. For 

making the basket take a box 17 inches square, and 
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Toilette Box with Mirror. 

Tuts box is of white Swiss muslin, lined with pink glazed 
muslin, and trimmed with pink silk ruches. Four 

ose 5272 pieces extend from the under part of the toilette 
x and meet at the top, where they are fastened with a 
bow. The outside of each piece is furnished with a pin- 
eushion. For the foundation an old box five inches high 
may be used, or a foundation may be made of pasteboard. 
' The illustration is nine inches square. The box is covered 
inside and out with pink aad paper-muslin. The pat- 
tern of this box will be given next week in the Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Emepromerep Easy Cuatr. EMBROIDERED Sroot. 





















cover it on the inside with plain, and the outside with 
pleated calico. Fig. 80, of the Supplement in the next 
Bazar, will give the pattern for the pointed pieces. Make 
these of pasteboard and chintz, and fasten them to the 
box in the manner shown by the illustration. Cover the 
seams with crimped silk braid, and arrange the tassels 
on the corners. 


Dressing Table. 

Tus dressing table consists of a wooden table, the 
sides and front of which are curved and the front corners 
rounded. On the straight back of the table is arranged 
a back, in which a mirror is fastened. The table is cov- 
ered with chintz. ‘The edge of the mirror and sides of 
the back are ornamented with a puffing of chintz. The 


Fig. 2.—Empromerep Easy Cuatr. 
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upper surface of the table is covered smoothly with chintz; the 
curtain which is set on this is trimmed with narrow pointed ruf- 
fles and puffs and bows of the same material. In the middle 
of the front the curtain is laid in a deep box-pleat, and slightly 
looped with a bow to prevent its being soiled by the feet. The 
top of the mirror is finished with a bow. 


Embroidered Easy Chairs. 
See illustrations on page 296. 

Tue easy chair, Fig. 1, is of carved walnut. ‘The cover is of 
blue silk rep, ornamented in the middle with a band embroidered 
in eross stitch, The cushion is edged with a heayy blue silk 
cord. Silk tassels of the same color finish the back of the chair. 

The covering of the chair, Fig. 2, is of garnet silk damask, 
ornamented with a 
band embroidered in 
cross stitch, with 
wide twisted fringe 
and heavy silk cord 
and tassels. The de- 
sign for the embroid- 
ered band will be 
found in Fig. 7 of the 
embroidery patterns 
in the Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, Vol, 
IL., No. 13. 


Embroidered 
Foot-Stool. 
See illustration on 
page 296. 

Tue frame of this 
foot-stool is of carved 
walnut. The cush- 
ion is covered with 
brown silk rep em- 
broidered in cross 
stitch. Suitable de- 
signs will be found 
among the embroid- 
ery patterns given in 
the Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
IL., No. 13. 


Work Baskets 

with Stands. 

Tue frame-work 
of the stand, Fig. 1, 
is of brown polished 
wicker-work, finished with four rungs, which form a sort of 
frame. On this frame is fastened the work basket, which is 
made of crimson cashmere, ornamented in the manner shown 
by the illustration with lambrequins of the same material. The 
lambrequins are embroidered in application and point Russe, 
and finished with tassels of colored wool. ‘The inside of the 
basket is furnished with pockets and bands of different sizes for 





Fig. 1.—Work Basket with Sranp. 
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the reception of various sewing utensils. 
The frame-work of the stand, Fig. 2, is of reeds, ornamented 


with ussels of worsted balls. The baskets, resting on the frame- Fig. 1.—Wirxpow 


work, are of wicker-work, ornamented on the outside with two 
narrow strips of cloth pointed at the sides and embroidered in 
point Russe ; the cover of each basket is eovered with application embroidery on 


cloth. The inside of each basket is finished with a pleated lining of colored eash- & 


mere or muslin. 


Window or Door Curtains. 
Tue curtain with lambrequin, Fig. 1, is of colored silk damask; the curtain is 
trimmed with a ruche of the same material an inch and a half wide, and looped 
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Fig. 2.—Winpow or Door Curran. 
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with cord and tassels of the same color. The lambrequin, which 
is pointed in the middle at the bottom, is arranged in box-pleats 
in the manner shown by the illustration, and trimmed with a 
ruffle, ruche, and rosettes of the same material, finished with silk 
cord and tassels, 

Fig. 2 represents a curtain of embroidered lace, outside cur- 
tains, and lambrequins of colored silk rep. The outside curtains, 
which must be somewhat shorter than the inner ones, are trim 
med with heavy twisted silk fringe and silk cord, and looped 
with similar cord 
and tassels. The 
scalloped lambre- 
quins are edged 
with similar fringe 
and cord, and loop- 
ed in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
tration with bows 
of silk rep and cord 
and tassels. For 
the hanging pleated 
part on each side 
of the lambrequins 
take a sloped piece 
of the material of 
the requisite length 
and width, trim the 
sloped sides with 
fringe, and pleat 
up the other side in 
the manner shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 3 represents 
inside lace cur- 
tains, with outside 
curtains of heavy 
colored rep, with a 
wide embroidered 
border edged with 
silk cord. Fig. 7 
of the embroidery 
4 patterns in the Sup- 
plement to Har- 
i per’s Bazar, Vol. 
II., No. 13, gives a 
border which may 
be worked in gobe- 
lin or cross stitch. 
The scalloped lam- 
brequin is box- 
pleated and edged 
with a border at Fig. 2.—Work Basket WITH StTanp 
the top, in arrang- 
ing which the upper edge of the material of the lambrequin must 
be cut away so that only the material of the box-pleats lies above 
the border. Silk cord and tassels complete the trimming. 
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Cane Chairs. 

Tue chair, Fig. 1, is of brown cane. The seat is of braided 
strips of metal. Carved wood can be used instead of cane for 
the frame-work of the chair; and the seat can be made of cane. 
Brown cord and tassels ornament the back. 

The frame-work of the chair, Fig. 2, is of bronzed cane. The 
seat is covered with cross stitch embroidery.. The back is made of crossed silk 
cord and finished with small silk tassels. Large tassels on bronze rings orna- 
ment the chair in the manner shown by the illustration. ‘The frame of the 
chair can also be made of carved walnut, oak, or other wood. The cushion 
may be covered with silk, rep, or velvet, and embroidered in the colors that 
contrast best with the ground. 
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Fig. 3.—Wixpow or Door Curtain. 
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A FABLE OF CLOUD-LAND. 
By ALICE CARY. 


Two clouds in the early morning 
Came sailing up the sky— 

"Twas summer, and the meadow-lands 
Were brown and baked and dry. 


And the higher cloud was large and black, 
And of a scornful mind, 

And he sailed as though he turned his back 
On the smaller one behind. 


At length, in a voice of thunder, 
He said to his mate so small, 

“If I wasn’t a bigger cloud than you, 
I wouldn’t be one at all!” 


And the little clond that held her place 
So low along the sky, 

Grew red, then purple, in the face, 
And then she began to ery! 


And the great cloud thundered out again 
As loud as loud could be, 

“* Lag lowly still, and ery if you will, 
I'm going to go to sea! 


**The land don’t give me back a smile, 
I will leave it to the sun, 

And will show you something worth your while 
Before the day is done!” 

So off he ran, without a stop, 
Upon his sea voyage bent, 

And he never shed a single drop 
On the dry land as he went. 


And directly came a rumble 
Along the air so dim; 

And then a erash, and then a dash, 
And the sea had swallowed him! 


“*T don’t make any stir at all,” 
Said the little cloud, with a sigh, 
And her tears began like rain to fall 
On the meadows parched and dry. 


And over the rye and the barley 
They fell and fell all day, 

And soft and sweet on the fields of wheat, 
Till she wept her heart away. 


And the bean-flowers and the buckwheat 
They scented all the air, 

And in the time of the harvest 
There was bread enough and to spare. 


I know a man like that great cloud 
As much as he can live, 

And he gives his alms with thunder-cloud 
Where there is no need to give. 


And I know a woman who doth keep 
Where praise comes not at all, 

Like the modest cloud that could but weep 
Because she was so > 


The name of the one the poor will bless 
When her day shall cease to be, 

And the other will fall as profitless 
As the cloud did in the sea, 





(Entered aceerding to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Btory. 
By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “‘ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” etc. 








RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ON THE BELFRY. 


Tue “raw recruit” had not long to wait for 
an opportunity of testing his fancy that he should 
like to be sentry on the lonely tower. He was 
told off for that duty the same night. Midnight 
sounded with a thin jangling voice from the bel- 
fry of the old tower of the church at Goldenau 
as Otto Hemmerich, having toiled up the wind- 
ing, narrow stone staircase, stepped out upon 
the roof, red to watch through his term of 
sentinel duty in the dark solitude. Under his 
feet was the leaden roof, weather-scarred and 
stained. ‘The platform whereon he could pace 
was rectangular and very limited. It was bou.d- 
ed on the outer side by a low parapet, scarcely 
reaching to his knee as he stood. From the 
centre of the square tower sprang a tapering 
spire, which rose to no great height, and was 
surmounted by a creaking weather-cock of gild- 
ed copper. us, whoso ventured to climb the 
si winding stair, and issue forth on to the 
mf of the belfry by a low strait doorway, found 
himself on the narrow strip of leaden roofing 
which surrounded the spire. To the summit 
of the spire itself there was no interior way of 





arriving. 

One, two, three, and so on up to twelve, sound- 
ed the bell below. The bell which was the 
clock’s voice hung nearly ten feet lower than the 
summit of the tower. Its tone was, as I have 
said, thin and ing; yet more thin and jan- 
gling were the which chimed the quarters— 
ting tang, ting tang, ting tang, ting tang—like 
the querulous voice of an old man. ‘Thus they 
sounded to one listening down in the village. 


more resonance; and there remained, after the 

clappers had ceased to swing, a long quivering 

vibration, which seemed to pulse in the very core 

of the ancien’ and the mouldering 
ed tiling. 

stood by the parapet looking to the south- 


i 





landscape stretching far below. It was warm, 
too, as it had been all day; although at that 
height, and in the near neighborhood of the range 
of the Riesen-gebirge, there was not wanting a 
certain freshness in the air. 

Looking downward, all dark, all blank. Only 
straining his eyes as they grew used to the dim- 
ness, Otto could discern a faint, steely gleam 
from the river, looking as though some soldier 
had dropped his bright bayonet upon the peace- 
ful meadows. Here and there a blacker spot 
gloomed mysteriously: and that he knew was 
thick tufty woodingl Not a light shone from 
the village; not a footstep sounded in its strag- 
gling street. 

Above was the midnight sky, dark and un- 
fathomable. A few stars were scattered over its 
wide expanse, but these few were not brilliant. 
There seemed to be a veil of mist over the heav- 
ens; and on the horizon motionless masses of 
heavy cloud hung dream-like. Otto leaned his 
back against the central spire for a moment, and 
gazed through the darkness. It seemed at first 
to press palpably upon his vision, as when one 
opens one’s eyelids in water. How still and 
peaceful it all was! If presently yonder bank of 
cloud so low in the west should be riven by the 
lightning of a cannonade! How would the sleep- 
ing hamlet wake and cry alond! how would the 
bugle sound, and the drum roll ominously, and 
the horses’ hoofs strike fiery sparks from the road- 
flints! how would the bayonets clash, and the 
swords rattle, and the tramp of men walking 
steadily and in order to meet their fate, sound 
with a dull, resolute thud through the valley, and 
grow fainter in the distance! ‘“‘ But there is no 
chance of that to-night,” thought Otto. ‘‘ Next 
week, they say, we are to move onward into Bo- 
hemia. And then I may smell powder after an- 
other fashion than in a battue in the Detmold 
woods.” And then he commenced to pace up 
and down with soldierly regularity. 

One o'clock; half past one; two. Well, it 
was lonely up there, after all. Far away to the 
northward a dog began to bark in some farm- 
stead, and was answered by another yet more 
distant. Otto listened to their hoarse voices, and 
was almost sorry when they ceased. The silence 
seemed yet more silent than before. He thought 
of a certain September day, when he was a school- 
boy, and made holiday in the woods. He and 
two school-fellows had passed the whole after- 
noon under the leafy arcades of the forest. And 
such store of woodland treasure as they returned 
to Horn with had never been seen! Half-ripe 
nuts; a deserted bird’s-nest; some curious or- 
chids; a load of juicy, crushed blackberries, 
wherewith irreparable damage was done in the 
way of stains; and the most delightful collection 
of rough sticks and dry twigs, intended for some 
elaborate construction which never got con- 
structed ! 

“I suppose it was the dog’s barking set me 
thinking of that day,” said Otto. ‘‘I remember 
a great mastiff, at a jager’s cottage where we 
asked for a drink of milk, gave us a good fright 
with his terrible deep voice. But he soon made 
friends, poor beast! I wonder how Lehmann’s 
old Schnorr is!” 

Ting tang; ting tang; ting tang. A quarter 
to three! 

Swoop came a sudden gust of wind, and wailed 
for a minute or two through the loopholes and 
crannies of the spire, and the weather~-cock 
creaked up aloft complainingly. ‘Then the at- 
mosphere grew dead calm. It was darker than 
ever. The sun would rise at about a quarter to 
four. Otto knew that. He knew also that, ac- 
cording to the saying, “‘it is always the darkest 
the hour before day.” In little more than an 
hour would come daylight and his release to- 
gether. Hark! What was that sound, rising 
upward from the village? That was surely the 
rollofadrum? A single horse clattered up the 
street. ‘Then there was a bugle-call, distinctly 
audible in the motionless air. Lights twinkled 
in more than one casement. What was going 
on? ‘The idea of a sudden night-attack by the 
enemy came into the head of the solitary sentinel 
watching from the tower; but after a while he 
dismissed it, There was no sharp crack of a 
rifle-volley, no crashing of a body of cavalry, no 
heavy artillery rambling over the roads. Neither 
were any voices to be heard, such as would have 
arisen from the terrified villagers under such cir- 
cumstances as their home being suddenly turned 
into a battle-ground. 

Otto knelt down, and leaning his chin on the 
parapet, listened intently. Surely men were 
gathering on the open space around the tower. 
Yes; more and more distinctly he could hear the 
sound of footsteps, Then another sharp, sudden 
roll of drums, startling the echoes far and wide. 
Again a momentary silence. A loud, clear voice 
giving out the word of command, “ Mar-r-r-sch !” 
the measured tramp of feet, growing fainter 
as it receded from the village; doors and case- 
ments closed with a rattling noise; then again 
profound, and, thenceforward, unbroken silence, 
**Strange!” thought Otto, as he rose from his 
knees, after some time. ‘‘'They must be send- 
ing a detachment on toward the frontier. And 
yet we were so few here, I wonder that they thought 
it well to divide so small a body.” As he turned 
to resume his march the first streaks of dawn 
broke through the darkness in the east, and some 
birds began to stir in their nests amidst the stone- 
work of the steeple. 

It was chill and raw up there aloft, and Otto 
began to sympathize with his comrade, who had 
gone straigh ae | to the Schenke, or village tav- 
ern, on being relieved from his term of solitary 
imprisonment as sentry on the belfry tower. 

Ting tang; ting tang; ting tang; ting tang. 
Four o'clock in the morning! Cocks were crow- 
ing lustily down below. ‘The swallows were all 
alive, and darted hither and thither through the 
fast brightening sky. The chattering of garru- 
lous daws grew more and more voluble, as they 
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flew with busy, flapping wing in and out of their 
haunts on the spire. 

Silver-gray ; rose-color; glowing purple and 
crimson ; bright, gorgeous, dazzling gold! ‘There 
was the sun at last, burnishing the old copper 
weather-cock into temporary brilliancy, and mak- 
ing the river—steely pale erewhile—flash and 
flow like molten silver. Why in Heaven’s name 
—or in some other name less speakable—did 
they not come to relieve guard? ‘There was 
Otto, however, and there it behooved him to re- 
main, His duty was clear; and a duty that was 
clear he had never flinched from. It might be 
that he should judge amiss what was his duty ; 
it might easily be that passion, or prejudice, or 
the strain of family obstinacy which he shared 
with his uncle, the sacristan, should make him 
fail to see the right course to take occasionally ; 
but in circumstances where obedience was clearly 
a duty, and the precision of a military command 
left no doubt as to the nature of the obedience 
required, Otto Hemmerich might safely be trust- 
ed to hold to the right with unconquerable te- 
nacity. 

It was full, broad day. The old clock report- 
ed the hour to be half past six. ‘The good peo- 
ple of the Goldenau were stirring about their 
daily employments. A great portion of the high- 
way to the village could be seen from the belfry. 
Here and there its dusty line disappeared, wind- 
ing between rocks or skirting some swelling hill, 
crowned by an ancient Schloss bosomed amidst 
trees. But on as much of the road as could be 
seen broad-wheeled Saxon carts were to be dis- 
cerned moving heavily and steadily along, piled 
with fresh hay or other country produce, ‘The 
mowers were afield, cottagers were working in 
their little gardens, cattle and sheep destined for 
the Prussian commissariat were being driven on 
toward Goldenau ; but neither in the near streets 
and lanes, nor on the distant road, could Otto 
discern a glimpse of a soldier's uniform. Nota 
dark blue coat was to be seen any where. What 
did it mean? What could have become of all 
his comrades ? 

On the other hand, there was an unusual gath- 
ering of the burghers on the Platz around the 
tower. Otto’s keen eyes could plainly see the 
gestures and the expression of their faces, and 
he observed that he himself was obviously the 
subject of some discussion among them ; for ev- 
ery now and then an old, stout, stolid-looking 
man, whom he, Otto, recognized as the Burgo- 
master of the place, raised his arm and pointed 
upward to where the Prussian sentry’s form was 
sharply relieved against the sky on the summit 
of the belfry tower. A faint suspicion of the 
truth began to dawn in Otto’s mind. He exam- 
ined his cartridge-box, and made sure that his 
Ziindnadelgewehr was in good working order. 
Then he stood quite still at ‘attention,’ waiting 
for what should come next. 

What did come next was that the Burgomas- 
ter advanced singly from the little crowd of men, 
on whose skirts a number of women and children 
were by this time hovering, and putting his hol- 
lowed hands to his mouth, bellowed out a long 
speech, addressed to Otto upon the tower. ‘The 
long speech had the effect of making the stout 
Burgomaster very red in the face, and of excit- 
ing very evident approbation among his fellow- 
Goldenauers; but, farther than that, it produced 
no result whatever. For partly the greatness of 
the distance, and partly the South German ac- 
cent, still strange in Otto’s ears, and partly the 
fact that the Burgomaster appeared to be under 
the impression that if he did but bawl out the 
vowels loud and long enough, the consonants 
were of no importance to his speech, rendered 
what he said unintelligible to the person ad- 
dressed. 

Otto shook his head and touched his ears, to 
signify that he could not hear, and then stood still 
again. Upon this the Burgomaster, after giving 
an angry shrug at the deplorable waste of his elo- 
quence, beckoned, and waved his arms with an 
imperious gesture of command, importing that 
the sentry was at once to descend from the alti- 
tude of the tower, and appear in his, the great 
man’s, presence on terra firma, To this Otto 
vouchsafed no kind of reply, but shouldered his 
rifle, and coolly resumed his march up and down 
on the leaden roof. Coolly in appearance, that 
is to say; for, as may be imagined, his position 
was not a pleasant one, and he had shrewd mis- 
givings that it would rapidly become decidedly 
unpleasant. Two things were clear to him. 
Firstly, that the detachment of Prussians had 
left Goldenau; and, secondly, that the inhabit- 
ants of the place did not expect them to return. 
Otherwise the Burgomaster’s swelling port would 
undoubtedly have been modified. How or why 
his comrades had gone; whether they had re- 
membered the sentinel on the belfry, and pur- 
posely left him there, intending to return; or 
whether, in the hurry of a night-alarm, they had 
forgotten his existence, and were now in the 
thick of some hot skirmish with the foe, he could 
not tell. It might be that a detachment of Aus- 
trians had made a dash northward and westward 
from Benedek's head-quarters at Pardubitz ; and 
that the small number of troops in Goldenau had 
been sent for to reinforce some threatened out- 
post. In brief, there was a wide field for con- 
jecture, both as to the fate of his comrades and 
the intentions of the Goldenauers toward him- 
self. It was well that his course appeared clear 
in the matter, and that he needed no long time 
to decide upon what he would do, for this is 
what happened as soon as the Burgomaster and 
the assembled crowd on the Platz clearly per- 
ceived, by the sentry’s resumption of his march 
up and down, that he intended to pay no atten- 
tion to their summons. First the great man 
drew back a little from the foot of the tower, and 
there gathered around him a group of the chief 
inhabitants of the place—the miller, the inn-keep- 
er, the principal farmer, the owner of a linen 
factory in the neighborhood, and so on—who 





forthwith entered into an animated discussion, 
as far as could be gathered by their gestures. 
Then the Burgomaster, being apparently urged 
into the van by those behind him, advanced with 
stately, although rather slow, footsteps to the 
postern-door which gave access to the winding 
staircase of the tower. 

Otto peeped over his parapet, and saw the 
Burgomaster enter, followed by four or five oth- 
er men. ‘The rest remained on the Platz, where 
their numbers were momently increased by fresh 
arrivals—mowers, scythe in hand; hay-makers, 
with their rakes; carters; cattle-drivers, armed 
with long, formidable-looking whips and goads ; 
and a miscellaneous army of old persons, wo- 
men, and children, who all gazed up at the 
‘* Preusse” with strong interest and curiosity. 

Otto was quite uncertain what would be the 
nature of the colloquy he was now to hold with 
the authorities of Goldenau, but he opined that 
it would probably not be a pacific one. Strict 
orders had been given to the invading troops on 
entering Saxony to respect the property and per- 
sons of the inhabitants, and these orders Otto 
was as little likely as any man in the Prussian 
ranks to disobey. But he would defend himself 
to the uttermost, and had no more idea of 
abandoning his post on the belfry without due 
authority from his superiors than a brave sea- 
commander has of deserting the deck of his 
vessel, So he fixed his bayonet firmly, looked 
to the priming of his piece, and set himself with 
his back to the steeple, and exactly facing the 
low doorway which gave access to the roof of 
the tower, 

‘*'There’s no hurry,” he told himself, ‘‘ for the 
Burgomaster is in the van, and it will take him 
some time to climb all those steps, even if he 
does not stick by the way in the narrow stair- 
case, 

In a few minutes he could hear the panting 
and puffing of the stout Burgomaster, and tha 
sound of his footsteps scraping heavy and spring- 
less on the stone steps. Quick as lightning Otto 
sprang to the doorway; pulled open the heavy 
oaken door, which opened outward; and re- 
mained with fixed bayonet directed toward the 
winding staircase, 

“Yield, Prussian!” cried the Burgomaster, 
huskily. He was not yet in sight, being hidden 
by a turn of the stairs. 

‘* Who goes there ?” answered Otto. ‘‘ Speak, 
or I fire!” 

‘*In Gottes Namen, don’t fire! don’t fire!” 

There was a hustling noise on the steps, and 
a thud as of some heavy body coming violently 
in contact with the wall. 

** Potztausend !” exclaimed the voice of one in 
acute pain. ‘‘ You have crushed my foot, Herr 
Birgermeister! Let me go on if you're afraid. 
Tl tackle him !” 

Thereupon the head and shoulders of the mill- 
er of Goldenau appeared in the open doorway. 

**Go back there, unless you want my bayonet 
in your body. Back, I say!” 

Otto made so threatening and resolute an 
advance that the miller withdrew in his turn, 
though much less precipitately than his prede- 
cessor, and remained on a lower step, so that 
his flour-dusted head alone was visible from the 
door on the roof. 

**Come, sentry,” said the miller, ‘‘don’t be a 
fool! We have something to say to you. You 
can’t refuse to listen.” 

“*T don’t know that. You have no business 
to talk to a sentry on guard. And for that mat- 
ter, you have no business here at all.” 

‘* Perhaps you are not aware of one circnm- 
stance,” said the miller, with something like a 
sneer; ‘‘namely, that your friends have aban- 
doned you here altogether. The Prussians are 
off southward. The detachment that was here 
has joined the outpost at Zischen, and they're all 
on the march into Bohemia together, whale, I 
fancy,” he added, ‘‘ Benedek will give them a 
warm reception.” 

‘*Enough talk! I have nothing to say to 
‘**Indeed! But I have something to say to 
you. You are our prisoner.” 

ht” 


The Burgomaster’s voice was heard from the 
lower steps, coming muffled by the thick wall. 
**Halloa, there! Is that Prussian rascal to 
keep us here all day? Why don’t you bring 
him down ?” 

** He won't come.” 

“Won't come? Nonsense! Drag him down!” 

“Would you like to try it, Herr Biirger- 
meister ?” 

“*The first man who advances within three 
steps of the doorway I will send my bayonet 
into,” said Otto. 

The miller redescended to his friends. The 
position was rather difficult. The staircase 
wound like a cork-screw, and was very narrow 
withal; so that it was impossible to advance u 
it otherwise than in single file. Now dthough 
en masse the Goldenauers were exceedingly anx- 
ious to perform the glorious exploit of taking 2 
prisoner of war, no man was to be found willing 
to risk his individual life in the attempt. 

‘Tt would be useless for a broad-built man 
like myself to venture up into the clutches of 
the verruchter Kerl,” said the Burgomaster, 
looking wistfully at the spare figure of a man in 
the rear. ‘‘ But if any light, slim, agile person 
were to make oné spring—one sudden spring, so 
as to take the ‘Preusse’ off his guard, I have 
no doubt the fellow would be captured easily— 
quite easily.” 

‘There was a dead pause. All at once the tav- 
ern-keeper made a brilliant sugfestion. Why 
should they not reduce the enemy by famine? If 
he could be brought down by no other means, 
they had but to leave him for a short time with- 
out meat or drink, and he would be starved into 
submission. The idea was received with enthu- 


siasm by all save the Burgomaster, who, having 
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firmly established the position that it was out of 
the question for him to be the man to do it, was 
ex anxious that a dashing capture should 
be made, which might cover Goldenaa with glory. 
However, it was resolved that the contumacious 
sentry should be informed that he would remain 
aloft there without a bit or drop until such time 
as he chose to submit himself to the civic author- 
ities, and deliver up his needle-gun into their 
hands. The miller again volunteered to be the 
spokesman, and cautiously climbed up the stairs 
to within the distance the ‘‘ Preusse” had pre- 
scribed; namely, three steps below the doorway. 

Otto listened with grave and silent attention 
to the decision of the council of war. Then, 
after a short pause of deliberation, he made an- 
swer thus: 

“I'm right sorry to find the Goldenauers 
showing such a bad spirit, and being so blind to 
which is the good side for the cause of Father- 
land. Also I think it my duty to warn you that 
this trick of yours may have unpleasant conse- 
quences to yourselves when my comrades come 
to relieve me—as of course they will. For you 
are much mistaken if you suppose that a Prus- 
sian commander means to abandon one of the 
king’s soldiers in that fashion.” Though he 
spoke thus stoutly, Otto was far from being so 
assured on the subject as he seemed, feeling a 
considerable misgiving that he had been alto- 
gether forgotten. ‘‘ But as to your threat of 
starving me out, that’s all nonsense. I have a 
good supply of cartridges; I am a good shot; 
this tower commands the Platz and all the little 
lanes leading to it; and unless I am fed—and 
well fed—I swear to you solemnly that I will 
pick off every human being who approaches 
within a hundred yards of the well yonder to 
draw water. Bitte; deliver that message as my 
answer to the Burgomaster, and try to persuade 
him that I mean what I say.” 

How can I describe the ludicrously chap-fallen 
aspect of the miller of Goldenau as he listened to 
the bold, resolute words? How picture the dis- 
may of the others when he made it clear to their 
minds that the devilish cunning of the detested 
** Preusse” had baffled their plans? How con- 
vey an idea of the bitterness of spirit wherein 
they finally resolved to send three daily meals to 
the voracious enemy, hovering, as the Burgo- 
master finely put it, like a bird of rapine above 
the heads of the community? With what words 
can I paint the virulence of the contest which 
immediately arose as to who was to pay for feed- 
inghim? Nay; these things must be left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

But one fact I have to chronicle. When the 
quality, quantity, and price of the sentry’s meals 
had been settled—the deliberations being hasten- 
ed by the shrill importunities of all the women in 
Goldenau, who had somehow got wind of the 
matter, and who would rather, so they said, feed 
twenty Prussians than expose the lives of their 
husbands and children, not to mention their own 
—there remained to decide who should carry 
them to him. Then upspoke a little brown-faced, 
flaxen-haired orphan boy of ten years old. 

“Let me go! I know yon ‘ Preusse.’ 
flowers in his gun yesterday. 
but he was right friendly. 
to see the top of the tower. 
daws’ nests there.” 

So little Augustin was deputed to carry the 
food, and I have reason to know that he was 
permitted to inspect the daws’ nests.* 


I put 
He swore at us; 
Let me go! I want 

Fritz says there are 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE MAJOR’S PERPLEXITIES. 


Tue Land-steward von Groll had, as Liese 
wrote to her lover, paid a visit to Lehmann’s 
farm, and had learned from the farmer the story 
—as far as the latter was acquainted with it— 
of Liese’s ill-fated mother. Averse as Franz 
Lehmann usually was to speaking on the sub- 
ject, the major had convinced him that his in- 
quiries were dictated solely by a desire to do 
right and justice. And Franz had confided to 
him what all the Justizrath’s cunning had failed 
to extract. 

The circumstances which had led the farmer 
to adopt Lieschen were soon explained. 

**My poor cousin had disappeared from our 
knowledge for many a long day,” said Franz, 
winding up a long-winded, rambling recital, 
which the major had listened to with imperturb- 
able, mild patience. ‘‘ Her poor old mother was 
dead, and the few friends she had had were be- 
ginning to forget all about the most beautiful, 
winning, sweet-tempered maiden that ever drew 
breath in the Principality, when one day I got a 
letter from Hanover. e letter was written by 
a stranger to me, and it said that a woman was 
lodging in the writer’s house who was very ill— 
dying the — She had not been able to 
pay rent for a long, long time, but they had not 
turned her out of doors, she being a gentle creat- 
ure, and industrious when she could get work to 
do, and had strength to do it, Now, finding her 
grown so weak, the people of the house had 
urged her to name some relation or friend whom 
they could apply to on her behalf. She cried 
and sobbed, and said there was no one left who 
would care for her, and it would be best for ev- 
ery one when she was dead and gone. But then 
they had bade her think of her little helpless 
child, and told her plainly that they believed she 
had no time to lose in finding some care and 
shelter for the littlé one. They were poor folks 
themselves, with a large family, and could not 
keep her. Then my cousin had named my 
name, and said she believed I would accept the 
trust, and that if she could know that her child 
ae my care she should die easier in her 
min 
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e foregoing incident really occurred in the Ger- 
war of 1966. sie whoa 








** Well, you may be sure I lost no time in set- 
ting otf for Hanover when I got the letter. But 
it was winter time, and the roads were bad, and 
the rough weather that made me travel slowl 
made death travel the quicker, and—it was ail 
over when I got there. I found Lieschen, a fair, 
frightened-looking, brown-eyed mite of a child, 
sitting beside the poor bed in a garret in the roof 
of one of them tall old gable-ended houses in 
Hanover that you likely have seen, gnadiger 
Herr. She her tiny hand clasped round her 
mother’s dead hand; and which was the coldest 
of the two i'll swear you couldn't have told. 
For there was neither stove nor fuel in the place, 
and that with six inches of snow on the ground, 
and the wind cutting like a scythe! The wo- 
man of the house had wrapped a big shawl around 
the child, but the little one had refused to move 
from her mother’s side. As long as they let her 
sit there she was quiet and mute, but when they 
tried to take her away she wailed and screamed 
so, that for peace and quietness sake, and to save 
themselves trouble, they left the babe freezing 
there in the garret. She looked like a little snow 
image, for all the world, when I went in and 
found her there. 

‘*There was scarce any thing left to judge by 
of my poor cousin’s history all the time between 
her leaving home and her death. But I knew 
enough to know that there could be little com- 
fort in knowing more. It’s true that her old 
mother to the last persisted in it that the poor 
lass was married. But, ach Gott, gnadiger Herr! 
you and I know the world better! She had been 
the victim of one of them selfish villains that are 
enough to make aman—! Well, there’s no use 
in talking of it! And he had left her to die in 
that way. She had parted with nearly all her 
clothing, the Hanover people told me. Ach! and 
if you had but seen her in her happy days! She 
was just like a June rose fresh blown, that’s what 
she was. So bright-tempered too, and gay, and 
cheerful! Little Liese—God bless her!—is a 
sweet, pretty, gentle maiden, but she hasn’t the 
bloom of beauty that used to make her poor mo- 
ther a joy for the eyes to rest upon. And yet 
she’s wondrous like her mother too. I often 
think that those hours the little one passed in the 
cold garret with her mother’s dead icy hand in 
hers have put a mark on her somehow for life. 
Like as though—if you can fancy such a thing— 
a little pink rose-bud had been taken and clutched 
by a cruel spring frost, that didn’t kill it, but just 
froze all the color out of it, and left it as white 
as a lily for evermore. Mayhap, too, the mo- 
ther’s sorrows helped to sadden the babe, and 
make her timid and still. Ach, gnadiger Herr, 
"twas a bad, bad man who could have the heart 
to do all that evil, and leave the weak girl to bear 
the brunt!” 

‘It was a bad, bad man who could do so,” 
assented the major, solemnly. ‘* And you never 
knew his name?” 

**T knew the name he went by when he en- 
ticed the luckless lass away, but folks said it was 
not his own. He called himself Herr Ernst— 
Ludwig Ernst. I was told he was a nobleman, 
and that such great folks often enough go about 
the world under afalsename. Itseems astrange 
custom to me. Not byt what I understand very 
well that they may sometimes have good reason 
for being ashamed of their own names—no of- 
fense, gnadiger Herr.” 

“Tell me, friend, your cousin’s religion—what 
was it ?” 

‘*Why,” answered Franz, a good deal sur- 
prised by the question, ‘‘she was brought up a 
Roman Catholic. Her father had been one be- 
fore her. And when trouble came there were 
some who held to it that the girl went wrong 
because of not being taught the Reformed Faith. 
But, Lord, Herr Major, I don’t think it! Time 
enough to crow over our neighbors when we Lu- 
therans have quite left off doing evil ourselves. 
And that’s the answer I always make to such un- 
charitable, sour-minded talk.” 

Then little Lieschen had arrived from the sac- 
ristan’s cottage, and the major had seen her, and 
had ridden away from the farm with a very grave, 
downcast face. 

He rode on for several miles, still very grave 
and very downcast, 

Not only had the pitiful story which the farm- 
er had told him touched his heart—not an un- 
tender heart, for all his leathern exterior—but it 
had perplexed his brain, ‘The Fates were treat- 
ing the poor major hardly, ‘To some men—to the 
Justizrath, for example—the unraveling of such 
a tangled story would have been positively enjoy- 
able. But, as has been said, to Major von Groll 
thinking was a distasteful process. He did not 
like it, and it wearied him exceedingly. The 
hochwohlgeborne gentleman was greatly shocked 
at the idea that his wife’s brother could have 
been guilty of such cold-blooded baseness as the 
abandonment to want and misery of the girl who 
had loved and trusted him. For it was almost 
impossible to doubt that Liese Lehmann was the 
daughter of the original of that portrait which 
he, the major, had found so carefully treasured 
in the Baron’s ebony cabinet. Her resemblance 
to the picture was marvelous. The major had 
not shown it to Franz Lehmann. 

The farmer would doubtless have recognized 
his beautiful cousin, but how was the major to 
account to him for the possession of the portrait ? 
It would have been highly disagreeable to have 
to relate the story of that strange death-bed in 
Bohemia, and still more painful to end the nar- 
ration by confessing that the “selfish villain,” 
the mention of whom even after all these years 
brought a fierce, angry light into Franz’s blue 
eyes, was no other than the noble, wealthy Baron 
Dornberg, brother to the equally noble, high-born 
dame Von Groll. And yet, if honor and duty 
required it, Ferdinand von Groll was quite ready 
to make such a confession. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige” 
was no empty flourish to the major. He be- 
lieved it. 





This interview with Franz Lehmann had taken 
place about the 12th of June, although the news 
of it did not reach Otto until the 25th. Some 
days following it the Justizrath appeared at Ma- 
jor von Groll’s, with various eloquent reasons in 
his mouth why, if the major really intended to 
set off for Saxony, it would be well that he should 
lose no more time before his departure. Only 
the Justizrath feared it would be necessary for 
the major to send in his formal resignation of 
the post of land-steward to the Prince of Detmold 
before setting otf for the Dornberg estates. ‘The 
Justizrath ‘‘ feared” this, because such a step would 
seem so like losing his good friend forever. And 
the Prince, too! ‘The Justizrath so entirely sym- 
pathized with the chagrin the Prince would feel 
when it was made known to him that Major von 
Groll would cease to be numbered among his 
Highness’s most able and most devoted officials! 
Still, painful as it was to Von Schleppers to con- 
template the impending separation from his friend, 
the gist of the Justizrath’s remarks was that the 
sooner Von Groll went the better. 

** Well, I will see about it. If nothing un- 
foreseen happens I will write the resignation next 
week,” said the major. But more than this the 
gnadige Frau, his wife, could not induce him to 
promise. 

**T declare, I long to be out of the place, Fer- 
dinand,” said that lady. 

** Well, I don’t know, Amalia,” responded her 
husband; ‘“‘ there are worse places to live in than 
little Detmold. For my own part, I shall miss 
the grand woods and the hunting a good deal. 
And I thought you liked the place too, my dear. 
The people have been kind to us here.” 

‘Kind? Nonsense! It has been all very 
well; but, of course, one doesn’t care for this 
sort of thing when one can get any thing better. 
Our position in future will be quite different, as 
befits our birth. And so why on earth should we 
regret leaving Deimold ?” 

The major had said no word to the Justizrath 
—had said no word even to the wife of his bosom 
—respecting the information he had received 
from Franz Lehmann. ‘The Justizrath, he felt, 
would have received it with a mild, ‘*1 told you 
so!” having from the first impressed upon the 
major that the portrait in the ebony cabinet was 
indubitably a relic of some youthful love affair ; 
one doubtless of many similar episodes in the 
career of the gay Baron Ernest Dornberg, and 
that it deserved no peculiar attentiun ; still less 
that Major von Groll should give himself any 
concern about a matter which had been past and 
gone so many years, and in which he had no re- 
sponsibility whatever. 

Amalia would have given utterance to a vio- 
lent, virtuous tirade inst ‘‘that creature,” 
and would, in all probability, have extended her 
chaste wrath and indignation to the innocent 
Lieschen: and the major had every desire to shield 
the orphan girl from being the subject of scandal- 
ous gossip. ‘‘ Amalia’s notions are so very strict,” 
reflected the major. And he had an instinctive 
conviction that the “strictness” of his Amalia’s 
notions would lead her to disapprove much more 
violently of her brother’s victims than of her 
brother himself. 

So Major von Groll held his tongue. Never- 
theless he was not satisfied. If his intellect 
were obtuse his conscience was sensitive; and 
his conscience did not allow him to rest altogeth- 
er at ease. He read and re-read the statement 
of the Reverend Nepomuk Souka, and cudgeled 
his brains for a theory which should reconcile 
Ernest’s dying words with such facts as he had 
learned from Farmer Lehmann. 

In brief, the poor gentleman was worrying him- 
self into a state of nervous anxiety which threat- 
ened to undermine his health. And, I repeat, 
the Fates seemed to be using him hardly in throw- 
ing such a burden upon his powers of mind. 
Something he felt was wrong—but what? Had 
Major von Groll been as well acquainted with 
Shakspeare as was the leonine Professor he might 
have exclaimed, with Hamlet, 

“The time is out of joint—O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to put it right.” 
But Major von Groll knew nothing about Shaks- 
peare. 

His only recreation was to take long rides 
through the woodlands. And even this pleasure 
was tinged by the melancholy with which people 
view any agreeable haunt that they are shortly to 
bid a long farewell to. 

As soon as he had given that conditional prom- 
ise to his wife and the Justizrath touching his 
resignation the major went down to the Marstall 
—the fine and renowned stables belonging to the 
Prince of Detmold, and attached to the Schloss 
—and ordered a horse to be saddled for his aft- 
ernoon ride. 

At the Marstall he found old Albrecht, who 
had a son employed as groom there, and the sight 
of the jager reminded the major of their expe- 
dition to the deserted hunting-lodge on the Gro- 
tenberg. 

“* Ha, Albrecht,” he said, in answer to the old 
man’s respectful greeting, ‘‘how goes it? Tell 
them to saddle black Ali for you, and come along 
with me, I want to say a few words to you. IL 
will ride on slowly toward the Grotenberg woods, 
and you will soon overtake me.” 

As soon as the land-steward and his attendant 
were clear of the town and of the scattered vil- 
las of the suburb by the banks of the Werre, 
Von Groll beckoned the jager to come up to 
him, and bade him ride by his side. - 

‘Do you know where we are going, Al- 
brecht ?” 

‘*No; but wherever the gnadiger Herr com- 
mands I will follow.” 

‘*Don’t you know where we are going, Al- 
brecht ?” 

‘*Umph! I misdoubt me.” 

‘“*'To the deserted hunting-lodge, man.” 

“Ja sol” 





**You hate said nothing to any one about our 
former expedition ?” 

“*The Herr Major had my promisé.” 

**Ganz gut! Now tell me if any thing has 
happened up there during my absence. I have 
had so many other things in my head lately that 
I had nearly forgotten my adventure there.” 

It appeared that Albrecht had little to tell 
about the hunting-lodge. The stories of its be- 
ing haunted had not died away certainly. No, 
they had increased, on the contrary. No jager 
would willingly go near the place after dusk. 
And in truth it was not a favorite resort at any 
hour. It was clear that Albrecht himself by no 
means relished the prospect of a visit there. 

Had he forgotten how positively they had sat- 
isfied themselves that human agency had opened 
the shutters, and that some human being had 
made himself a bed of leaves in the upper cham- 
ber? No, he had not forgotten—not in the least. 
Neither had he forgotten the terrible sable, fiery- 
eyed visage which had glared out upon him from 
the bushes as they were returning to Detmold. 
Ach Himmel! These things were better let alone. 
Nevertheless if the Herr Land-steward command- 
ed he would obey. Old Albrecht was not one to 
go back from his word. 

They reached the lodge while it was yet early 
in the afternoon, and entered it without difficul- 
ty by way of the back window, as on the former 
occasion. 

All was still, and, save that summer warmth 
had replaced the cold March winds, very much 
as it had been on their first visit. On the hearth- 
stone they perceived a fresh pile of wood-ashes, 
giving token that a goodly fire had blazed there 
since they saw it last. In the upper chamber 
some straw covered with a canvas sack had re- 
placed the bed of leaves. Another innovation 
was a stone pitcher full of water that stood be- 
side the rude couch. 

**Bei meiner Ehre!” exclaimed the major, 
contemplating these things with a grave coun- 
tenance, ‘‘ the rascal is making himself at home! 
You see the old house is evidently still his head- 
quarters. Now it is surprising, certainly very 
surprising, that so clever and energetic a man 
as the Justizrath von Schleppers should have al- 
lowed this sort of thing to go on under his nose 
without discovering—” 

** Look here, gnadiger Herr,” cried Albrecht, 
advancing from a corner of the room where he 
had been prosecuting some researches in a small 
bundle that lay on the floor there, ‘‘ only see 
this!’ I have found a knife with a buck-horn 
handle, and whose name do you think is en- 
graved on the little plate of metal let into it? 
Otto Hemmerich. There it is, O-t-t-o—Otto 
Hemmerich as large as life!” 

After a short discussion between the major 
and his follower they left the lodge, turned 
their horses’ heads toward the foot of the hill, 
down a steeper and less frequented path than 
the one they had come by, and within half an 
hour were galloping at a good pace along the 
high-road that led to Horn. 





GOOD-NIGHT. 

HE beautiful engraving which we give on 

page 300 needs no interpretation, The 
heavy-eyed child scrambling up the stair, fol- 
lowed by the mother tenderly gazing on the 
slumbering infant in her arms, are pictures of 
nightly recurrence, and familiar to all. And for 
this reason the engraving will be more widely ap- 
preciated ; for in art as in music the pictures and 
strains that are familiar to the eye and ear awak- 
en tenderer emotions than more elaborate but 
less known compositions. 








TOILETTE OF ELDERLY LADIES. 


N the case of ladies who grow old—for the sad 
fact must be admitted, after all, that they do 
grow old—the duty of attention to personal ap- 
pearance is even more obligatory than in the 
case of gentlemen. Women make a grand mis- 
take when they imagine that the burden of years 
excuses them from the necessity of doing them- 
selves justice in the matter of dress. It was a 
lady who made the remark that many women 
never are handsome until they grow old—a re- 
mark the pertinence and truth of which must 
have struck every observant person who has lived 
long in the world. But let the elderly lady be 
handsome or plain, there is a beauty in age it- 
self which she can make hers, if she chooses, by 
the cultivation of the sterling feminine graces, 
and which she can assuredly enhance by sim- 
plicity, neatness, and propriety of costume. 





INCONSTANCY OF BIRDS. 


a may be said of turtle-doves, 
their cousins the sparrows are by no 
means models of constancy, as the following 
anecdote proves: A farmer perceiving that his 
early peas were much destroyed by the spar- 
rows, determined upon shooting some of them. 
Seeing two busily building a nest, he went to 
fetch his gun, as he did not relish the idea of 
the young birds being fed upon his peas. Upon 
his return he found the hen bird had flown away, 
so the male alone fell beneath his shot: the bird 
dropped dead upon the newly-made nest. In the 
afternoon the female was heard uttering cries of 
lamentation, but early next morning she reap- 
peared, bringing with her another mate, with 
whose assistance she proceeded to finish the 
nest, the body of the dead husband having by 
some means fallen or been thrown to the ground. 
This act of so soon forgetting an old love was re- 
sented by the gentleman, who, on a sudden im- 
pulse of virtuous indignation, put an immediate 
end to the lives of the newly-wedded pair. 
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PASSION. 


I, 
Ay, there he leans by the rustic stile, 
And her sweet soft eyes on his face are set, 
And he tells his tale of amorous guile 
To the guileless Marcaret. 


Il, 
Lo, the sky-lark sings in the upper air, 
And the rapturous thrush in the elm close by, 
And the sunset shines like a painted prayer.... 
fhile a fiend can love and lie. 


111. 
Pshaw! not a fiend—he is fresh from school— 
He’s a gentleman’s son—a trifle fast ; 
He’s a fancy now for this little fool.... 
But of course it will not last. 


Iv. 
He swears it will last, this young Don Juan; 
He takes her away from the simple life, 
From the emerald meadows, the song-bird’s tune, 
In the name of God, his wife. 


v. 
Well, what happens? The story’s old, 
Tho’ its form seems new, and the world cries “ SHame !”” 
There’s a sire imperious: we’re not told 
That despot father’s name. 


vi 
Our strong free Press is politely dumb, 
Though he starves the babe at its mother’s breast : 
But they'll find him a place in the world to come, 
With Iscariot and the rest. 


VIL, 
And the girl who sang on the green hill’s brow, 
Like the lyric lark in the sunny sky, 
Why, she sings in a hot casino now.... 
And yet her babies die. 


vill, 
Well, father and son in a splendid room 
Dine at their ease, and their wines are iced: 
How their souls will shrink at the Day of Doom 
When the heavens reveal the Cuxist! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. M. N.—Trim your blue wrapper with a silk ruche 
down the seams, front, and back to the knee, where a 
bow ends it. Wear a round hat ordinarily, as it is be- 
coming and convenient, but as you are married a bun- 
net is best for church, formal visits, and ceremonions 
occasions, The Watteau bonnet, a kind of puffed 
fanchon, will suit to wear with your curls. To be 
stylish, your back hair should be curled and put ina 
net, placed high on the head, and short curled ends al- 
lowed to fall over the top of the chignon. 

Minserre.—A writer in Harper's Magazine, whose 
article, “‘ Woman's Form,” you would do well to read, 
says: “This unceasing exudation [the perspiration of 
the hands, a remedy for which you ask) is more or less 
constitutional, and is to be cured only by remedies ap- 
plied to the body generally, such as tonic medicines, 
generous living, regular exercise, particularly riding 
on horseback, and sea-bathing. The best of all local 
applications is powdered starch. Mental causes have 
great influence, and particularly depressing emotions 
of all kinds. These, therefore, should be avoided if 
possible, and the nerves fortified by a proper moral 
regimen.” 

Howrsman.—Francis Butler, No. 8 Peck Slip, New 
York, is a leading dealer in dogs and importer of fine 
breeds. 

Kare.—We examine all MSS. sent to us, and pay a 
fair price on acceptance for what is available, 

Mas. A. F, 8.—We have no knowledge of any other 
patterns than those published in the Bazar. 

Mus. A. T.—The silks described in the Bazar were 
seen at the houses named at the end of the New York 
Fashion article. 

Mas. B. C. H.—A waist and upper skirt of violet 
silk or of green, trimmed with ruches of the same, 
will look well with your mauve skirt. Gay ribbon 
saehes are worn with black and drab dresses. 

T. O. G.—Yonu will find suggestions to stout people 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. II,; also 
full information about suits. 

Eoonomy.—Get a white Neapolitan tartan for your 
little girl.—To conceal the soiled upper parts of your 
silk skirts make a black poplin casaque or over dress 
like those illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. LL. 

Mas. E. N. P. any Mas. H. L. M.—Cut your upper 
skirt with a flat gored front width, one gored each 
side, and two full back breadths. Loop by one or 
two deep, careless-looking pleats half-way up the side 
seam and behind. Bazar No. 11, Vol. IL, contains the 
other information you want. 

Nonsense,—There can be nothing prettier for spring 
than your green silk over dress with striped skirt. Blue 
— should be made over a blue skirt of lining 
silk. 

Miss M. K.—The double panier puffs are stil] in 
good style. Make the unbleached linen with two 
skirts and a short, half-fitting basque. Trim with 
several rows of narrow brown worsted braid. Cut 
the check silk short. Put five narrow gathered ruf- 
fles of the same or of solid-colored silk around the 
skirt, and two others to round down from the belt 
aud simulate a tunic. Pink the ruffies and allow one- 
fourth for fullness, The Pompadour waist would an- 
swer, as it would be concealed in the street by a wrap- 
ping. Patterns of outside garments will be in the next 
Supplement. Trim your black with ruches 
of the same. 

Fannre B.—As you object to ruffles, trim your black 
alpaca with pleated ruches or with flat bands of the 
same, piped with silk. 

Neta.—Have violet silk for the petticoat ; the upper 
garments in checks. Satin ribbon an inch and a half 
wide maker a pretty ruche. A full piece of ribbon 
— twelve yards, and makes fout yards of ruch- 

ng. 

Cuan.orre.— Make your changeable silk a short 
gored dress complete, aod trim with three blue silk 
ruches straight around the skirt, the lowest one a 
finger-length from the edge. Then simulate an up- 
per skirt with two ruches. A bine sash of many 
loops, and bretelies of the same. 

Lasere.—We think you will find something to suit 
you in the Supplement of Bazar No. 17, Vol. II., and 
in the wrappings of the next Supplement. 

M. E. B.—Riding habits were described in Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. Il, Changeable materials continue to 
be worn. Trim your single skirt in the manner de- 
scribed to “Miss M. K.”—Cnrils are still worn under 
the chignon as well as above it. 


Mas. Jenntx A.—Ladies of all ages wear short dreas- 


es. Short skirts are decidedly best for playing croquet. 
Yonr calicoes that are to be worn at home and on the 
village street also should have a short gored skirt and 
belted sacgue. The skirt of the sacque is three-eighths 





deep. Trim the dress with two eight-inch ruffles, gath- | 
ered on acord, Place the ruffles apart, and put be- 
tween them two rows of white cotton galloon spotted 
with black. Narrower ruffles on the coat-sleeves and 
sacque. Such suits of white Merrimac prints, dotted 
with black or brown, sell, ready made, for $8. 

Miss C. H. S.—Girls just in their teens wear the hair 
very simply—brashed back from the face, and in a 
plain loose chignon confined by a net. An inch-wide 
band of gay ribbon surrounds the chignon, and is 
tied with a bow and short ends on top. 

Youne Brtpz.—The coquettish Watteau bonnet de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 16, Vol. IL, is the only shape 
youthful enough for you at sixteen. You can have 
a puff of brown silk in the centre to match your 
dress, but so relieved by dwarf roses, wheat, and fern 
leaves that it can not fail to be becoming. The Peri- 
chole hat would also suit you. 

Mavpr.—White illusion veils are worn by brides 
when dressed in lavender silk. Green would be ad- 
missible if it is the only becoming color. 

Fannie R.—Black stockings are only worn here by 
very old ladies. White stockings re in best taste for 
both mourning and colors, 

Joan or Ano.—Sashes of broad black ribbon are 
very much worn. The bow has one loop above the 
belt, and two below.—Broad-brimmed hats are best 
for school-girls in summer. 

Reaper.—Loose gored sacques will be worn consid- 
erably in warm weather, though close- fitting gar- 
ments are most in vogue. Why not cut your black 
silk sacque shorter and belt it? Trim with lace or 
fringe to simulate a pointed bertha. Deep cuffs on 
coat-sleeves. The coronet fanchon will suit your 
round face. Box-pleated tulle, rounding low on the 
breast, will complete your bonnet. 

Barsara.—-Good water-proof cloth costs from $1 50 
to $2 a yard. A pattern of a cloak with cape was giv- 
en in Bazar No. 17, Vol. II. Three yards are required. 

Bay Crry.—Grenadine is frequ. y made over al- 
paca. 

PrnrLopr G.—There can be no objection to sending 
your address to your gentlemen friends in the city you 
are visiting to notify them of your arrival. 

P. S.—The French curved heel continues in vogue. 
An inch and a half is a medium height; three inches 
is the extreme. 

Mienonnetre.—In some of the later Numbers of the 
Bazar you will find what you ask for. 

Curwsiry.—You will find a definition of the word 
‘‘Rink” and its origin given in a former Number of 
the Bazar, 

Un Poco, Ero.—Etiquette does not absolutely ‘ re- 
quire a young lady to invite a young gentleman ‘to 
call again’ when he is about to make his adieu for 
the evening,” though this is an ordinary expression 
of conventional politeness. If you object to the usual 
formula, “Compliments of Miss to Mr.,” etc., you can 
leave out the word “ compliments,” and state directly 
what you wish to say. Any woman has the right of 
declining an introduction ;* but her assertion of it 
should not be made offensively. The would-be in- 
troducer should be quietly, if possible, informed that 
the acquaintanceship of the person he is about to pre- 
sent is not desired. If there is no opportunity of pre- 
venting the introduction, all relation can be stopped 
at that point.—No good book of the kind. 

P.ivro.—Chemists know nothing of the substance 
you inquire about. 

Pavuting.—See previous Numbers of Bazar for the 
best treatment of freckles. 

J. U.—You can eat from “the side or end of a 
spoon,” as may best suit the conformation of your 
mouth. Lord Chesterfield and other great anthori- 
ties on etiquette have uttered no oracle on this im- 
portant question, 

Exeanon.—White Swiss Watteaus are imported this 
season. Use the Watteau last fall in 
Bazar No. 85, Vol. L, trimming with bows, like the 
Watteau illustrated in No. 17, Vol. I1.—Your Louis 
XV. casaque and polonaise are still fashionable.— 
Make grenadi=¢s with two skirts and ficha. Trim 
the black with ruffles piped with capucine silk. Make 
your short Swiss dress with double skirt and Pompa- 
dour corsage, trimmed with tucks and ruffles. 

Lorms A. W.—We can not give 
Make your alpaca with a paletot, 
zar No. 17, Vol. IL 

Lone Srar.—Make 


special patterns. 
like Figure 2, in Ba- 
your black and white striped 
silk by the pattern of 4in the Supplement of 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. Tl. with black and white 
fringe, headed by a bias band of the silk, piped with 
black. Cut the waist Pompadour, and add a small 
pointed cape for the street.—Short loose sacques and 
round capes are worn with double skirts for piqué 
suits, 

Mary Lovuisze.—Get black fron grenadine for your 
summer suit. All-wool three-quarters wide 
costs $1 a yard; silk grenadine $150. An untrimmed 
skirt of satin-striped poplin, the stripes one to two 
inches wide, will be handsome with your black silk 
upper skirt and basque. It is $1 25 a yard; four or 
five yards are required. Use the pattern of walking 
suit, Figure 4, in Bazar No. 17, Vol. II., for your brown 
silk. Pink theflounce. Fringe is much worn. 

Winow.—Black crape barége, fine lawn, and Scotch 
ginghams are suitable for summer morning dresses 
for widows. They are made with high chemise Russe, 
coat-sleeves, and demi-train, trimmed with five nar- 
row overlapping folds or else flat-pleated ruffles, not 
gathered ones. Widows wear black crape collars and 
ruches. White bows to widows" bonnets are but little 


worn. 

A. L. B.—Trim your pretty granite poplin with box- 
pleated ruffles, straight, a half-inch hem at the lower 
edge; the top confined by a bias band of the material, 
piped with black silk. A black lace fanchon with cor- 
onet of roses and white aigrette will complete a most 
tasteful costume. Changing the flowers and aigrette 
will adapt your bonnet to other dresses. 

A Frtenp.—Gum-arabic is used in starch for French 
polishing.—We execute no commissions. 

 8— is narrow braid tufted on each 


side. 


8. A. C._—As we have repeatedly said, we furnish 
no patterns save those contained in the Supplement. 
The other illustrations are designed to suggest modi- 
fications, which can be easily executed by a person of 
ingenuity. 

Enquirer.—We can not give you the information 
yon require. Your friend was duly answered. 

Epwa anp A. B. C.—Our paper already contains so 
large a number of crochet patterns that it is quite im- 
possible to i the b The back Numbers 
will doubtless furnish you the variety you wish. 

W. H. H.—The German name Muhlbach is pro- 
nounced as if it were spelled Mealbakh in English.— 
You have misquoted the lines; they are as follows: 





ile gently sl the way, 
Kd all ie prowpette brightening to the’ Inst, 
His heaven ere the world be past.” 


The author of these words is Goldsmith, and you will 
hem in his poem, “ The Deserted Village.” 

anniz W.—The “articles of food and drink to be 

voided by one whose complexion is apt to wear a 





reasy appearance, and who is also annoyed by black 
specks on the nose and chin, and occasional pimple.” 
should be those which are too inflammatory or diffi- | 
cult of digestion. The diet should be simple but nu- 


tritious. Stimulants of all kinds should be used with 
moderation, and no strong tea or coffee drunk. Rich 
pastry and hot cakes must not be indulged in. You 
should content yourself with one meat meal a day. 
Butter used in moderation will not harm you. Cold 
bathing, brisk rubbing, and active exercise are essen- 
tial. Instead of swallowing your extra cup of tea, use 
it as a wash for the face. 

Perp.exep Housekrerer.—August is better than 
September for a sea-voyage, especially by steamer, as 
by sailing in the earlier month from this port you will 
avoid the equinoctial storms of the later. It takes 
from two and a half to three and a half months to 
reach San Francisco by Cape Horn from New York. 
There are no steamers plying regularly by this route ; 
but ionally new st are sent round by the 
Straits of Magellan. If you watch your opportunity 
you might be able to get such a chance.—We can not 
promise any special patterns. 

An Apprrotative Reaprer.—To increase the width 
of the Watteau wrapper pattern, add a gored breadth 
to each side. Trim the blue delaine wrapper with 
blue braid and fringe. The flounce on a single skirt 
should be a quarter of a yard deep, with puffs or quill- 
ings above. Three silk ruches, each two inches wide, 
placed three inches apart, trim a skirt prettily. Wat- 
teau folds are fashionable this season. The upper skirt 
is two-thirds the length c7 the under-skirt ; the sacque 
skirt is about a quarter of a yard deep. When there is 
merely an upper skirt without a sacque the upper skirt 
is very short and much puffed up. 

Louise M.—Read answer to ‘An Appreciative Read- 
er." The Watteau pattern is plainly described on the 
first page of Bazar No. 18, Vol. II. The back fold is 
arranged in a double box-pleat at the neck, falling 
loosely into the skirt. 

A. L. B,—Fine gray pongee poplin will make a hand- 
some traveling dress, and be good enough to dine in 
at a hotel. 

Mary Beri.—To modernize your gored dress and 
sacque, make a tight corsage of the sacque, with a 
short basque front. Of your two and a half yards of 
alpaca make a panier of two oo puffs, Folds 
piped with silk for trimming. p the merino skirt 
by a deep pleat at the sides and back. A wrap made 
by Figure 2, Bazar No. 17, Vol. IL, would suit you. 

Lvoy.—A cloth sacque pattern for a girl's spring 
wrap was illustrated in Bazar No. 2, Vol. Il. We do 
not promise to give individual patterns.—To prevent 
the face from looking shiny in spring weather use 
starch powder. 

Mavpe.—A tunic pattern was given in Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. II. It is reversed in the illustration. 

L. A. 8.—A tunic and broad sash will modernize 
your last summer's dress. A black silk over-skirt 
and bretelles will look handsome with your gray silk, 

Sunsoriser.—Make your black and white dress by 
the walking suit pattern of Figure 7, Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. Il. Your sample is cotton and wool yelours, 
worth about 75 cents a yard, 

M. L. H.—A fair quality of piqné is bought for 75 
cents a yard. There are light-colored piqués and 
white grounds with colored figures.—The letters 
P K express the pronunciation of the word piqué. 
—The ends of the Marie Antoinette fichu are loosely 
lapped over each other in the back. 

Irenz.—Trim the burnous with fringe. Bind the 
edge of the hood. Tuck and ruffle the lower skirt of 
short nansook dress as high as the knee all around 
and up the entire front width. A ruffled tunic be- 
gins at the front seams and extends to the trimming 
a ag skirt. For tunic pattern see Bazar No. 6, 

oO 

Neuum A, W.—Muslin dresses will be worn both 
long and short. Make by directions given to “Irene.” 
The waist is a chemise Russe with square or rounded 
neck and Maria Theresa sleeves. Make your buff 
Chambery walking dress with a single skirt and belt- 
ed over dress, trimmed with white cotton galloon. 
Gore your grenadine skirt by pattern given in Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. IL., and trim with bias ruffles of the same. 

Fannie anp Annte.—For your Swiss muslin dresses 
use the skirt pattern in Bazar No, 2, Vol. Il. Trim 
with fluted ruffies a finger deep, any number from 
three to nine. Three yards of wide ribbon forms the 
sash of many loops. Sleeves puffed to the elbow and 
ruffled. The corsage is a blouse with Pompadour, or 
round or heart-shaped neck trimmed with ruffles. 

Bertie.—Attend church the first Sunday after you 
arrive at your husband's home; give your reception 
during the first week after your arrival, and return 
calls about two weeks after they are received. Wear 
your wedding dress or any handsome evening dress 
at the reception.—Black silk casaques are very fash- 
ionable this season.—The over-skirt you pro for 
your lilac silk will be in good style.—Foulard is sold 
in solid colors and in stripes for $1 75 to $2 50 a yard. 
a on the cape will answer with flounces on the 

rt. 





Constanox.—Gore your silk by the pattern in Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. I. High waist, coat-sleeves, and sash. 
Trim with folds and fringe. 

Latia.—For a gaudy gipsy dress make a short skirt 
of red oil calico, and a careless-fitting, low-necked 
blouse of orange-colored delaine. Scarlet stockings. 
Slippers with red heels and rosettes. A bright plaid 
cloak with a hood. Turban of scarlet silk. 

Mrs. L. 8. 8.—Make your black satin with trained 
skirt, revers waist, and Maria Theresa sleeves, Trim 
with lace and quillings of the same, showing a satin 
facing of another color. Gather details from New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. Il. 

Mou. E.—Make your sacque by the pattern in Ba- 
zar No. 2, Vol. II. Get a white and black striped pop- 
lin skirt to wear with a black alpaca over dress.—Steel 
collars were worn by soldiers during the war, but are 
seldom seen now. 

A Loves or Tur Bazar.—Wash poplin at 75 cents a 
yard, pongee, and buff linen are used for summer trav- 
eling dresses.—Your lace would make a flounce for a 
black silk dress. 





TEETH WITHOUT A STAIN. 


No impurity can infest the teeth cleaned daily 
with Sozopoyt. Quillay, the bark of the Chilian 
Soap-Tree, an article which possesses cleansing 
properties superior to those of any other known 
substance, is one of the ingredients of this peer- 
less compound. Sozopont is the only dentifrice 
in existence in which this salubrious botanical 
product is incorporated.—[ Com. } 





Interestinc To Lapies.—My Grover & 
Baxer Machine has been over ten years in 
steady family use, and has never needed any 
thing in the way of repairs; and it seems likely 
to answer as well for the next ten years. 

R. Roovz, Lexington, Ky. 





FRAGRANCE OF THE BOUQUET. 


Co.eate & Co. have been completely successful in 
imparting to their Tor.er Soaps the fragrance of the 
bouquet.—Nashville Union and Times. 








To remove Morn Paronss, Frrox.es, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anp Freoxie Lorion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[{Com.} 








Coryine Wurrn.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented ay ar Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or so the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





paranry WARDROBES 
FOR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 






2 Flannel Bands.............+.... at$ 75..$1 50 
2 Barrie Coats....... ---at 300.. 600 
6 Linen Lawn Shirts. ---at 150.. 900 
6 Night Dresses ....... «--ft 250..15 00 
2 Day Dresses ..... «..at 600..12 00 
6 Cambric Slips ............0eeeass at 850..21 00 
Po Rae Repay eo oe eee 10 00 
1 Basket, compeesy furnished ....... ongsee 9 00 
6 Pairs Knit Socks ................ 75.. 450 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl............... 6 00 
1 Cap—Val. Lace........eseeues shaedvesess-. G8 

$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D. Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Ladies’ and Children's Furnishing Dep"t, 

Nos, 461 to 467 Broadway. 
OOSEY’S Musicat Castnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte: 





Cuortn’s Vases, compléte...............+++ Bie. 
Srxtren Stanparp Sones ror Lapies’ Votcrs 5c. 
Berrnoven’s 45 Ontarna WaLrTzes.,....... Bie. 
Competes Orrras vor Piano, each......... BOc. 


Mailed on erent of price. CataLocuss Free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. ¥ 





LL ERUPTIONS VANISH 


From the face, bosom, arms, 
or any other part of the body, 
under the effect of STAF- 
FORD'S IRON AND SUL- 
PHUR POWDERS. The iron 
quickens the circulation, and 
the sulphur frees the blood 
from any thing of an irritating 
nature, and brings it to the 
surface in the form of a subtle 
fluid which is exhaled through 
the millions of little orifices 
which ventilate the system 
through the skin. The cure 
the Powders accomplish is 
pe becanee they obliter- 
ate the causes of the di’ 
urement. No outward 'appli- 
cations will do this. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, g ; 3 Packages; 
86 Powders, $2 50. Mailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
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(SBSTONNES axnp LACE CURTAINS. 


JUST RECEIVED oF 
FROM RARE anv BEAUTI- 
PARIS. FUL DESIGNS. 


I. E. WALRAVEN, 
° Importer of 
: Upholstery Goods and Linens. 


686 BROADWAY, New York; 
719 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 





“QTAR-SPANGLED BANNER” still 
waves. You want it. bo ee mag $2 engraving 

and paper a whole year only 75 cts. 8 pp., 40 long 
columns (Ledger size). It’s worth reading. Subscribe 
Now. arent &c., postpaid for 6 cents. Address 
“STAR-SPANGLED B NNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
° have opened 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW DESIGNS AND COLORINGS, in 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
CARPETS, &c. 
And will also make additions 
to their stock of 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, at $2 25 per yard; 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (new designs), 
at $1 75 per yard; 
OLD ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
RUGS, MATS, MATTING, &c., &., 
At proportionately low prices. 
Broapway, 47H Avenve, 9TH anv 10TH Streets. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
» have opened 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, viz.: 
SHEETING and SHIRTING LINENS, 
PILLOW CASING, DAMASKS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, TOWELS, TOWELING, 

REAL RUSSIA CRASH, &c., &.; 
BLEACHED ann BROWN COTTON SHEETINGS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, COUNTERPANES, 
&e., &e., &e., 

In the greatest variety, and 
at exceedingly attractive prices. 
Broapway, 4Tn AVENUE, 9TH aND 10TH STREETS. 
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ESTABLISHED 18961. 


THE GREAT 
Aeesican TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oo one (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixrp (green and black), 70c,, 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per tb. 

Enerisn Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10; 
best, $1 20 per Th. 

Imerrian (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Uncororep Japan, 90¢., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per bb. 

Gunrowpexr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Faesou Breaxrast any Dinner Correr, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 80c., 38c. ; best, 35c. per tb. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Porrsmourn, Mrou., August 26, 1868, 
Amertoan Tra Company, 
and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Grnts: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkuss. 


'o the Great 
31 








14 jbs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00, .$10 00 
5 ** Imperial....... * oe -- at 13.. 62 
8 “ Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 12.. 375 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee..........d.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins...... at 125.. 500 
G'* Cae., -tvece se Pn we eee 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
> tian | do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
2“ do. do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4“ do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
é* do. diss ale.. -at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial .......Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 250 
$74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-Office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
— from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
pouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—<As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


; Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
088) ¢ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 3 
Post-Office Box 5648, New York City. 





NTED—AGENTS— 
75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the * Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrsnuren, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. ts is the only genn- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


°OTH THOUSAND.—Hunter’s Guide 
-_ and Trapper’s Companion. How to 
hunt, fish, and trap au. animals. ow to tan and 
cure hides, &e, New Secrets, &c. Worth $10 to any 
boy or farmer, Neatly printed and bound—only %5 
cents, postpaid ; 6 for $1. Send to 

HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
The free use of this WONDERFUL UNGUENT 
removes every pimple and blotch from the skin, im- 


parting a beautiful, soft, velvet appearance to the neck 
aud cheeks. y - 











BALL BLACK, & CO, | 
Nos. 565 axp 567 BROADWAY, | 
OFFER aw UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &c., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


ee At. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


Successors to 
LAKE & McCREERY, 


471 BROADWAY, 
previous to their removal to their 
NEW STORE, 
Corner Broapway anp E.eventsy Street, 
will offer for the next two weeks their entire stock of 


FASHIONABLE SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
CLOAKS anv SHAWLS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
FOREIGN WHITE GOODS, 
LACES anp 
EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY anv 
GLOVES, 
AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 


GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 
10 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, av EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
PURING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 

















OTHERS! GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the 
Book of Psalms. By Avuert Baryes, Author of 
‘* Notes on the New Testament,” “‘ Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vols. IT. and 111, now ready. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 
Breaking a Butterfly; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s End- 
ing. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” “Sword 
and Gown,” “ Brakespeare,” ** Sans Merci,” ‘‘ Mau- 
rice Dering,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 385 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING -BOOK. 
Fishing in American Waters. 


By Gento C. Seorr. 
With 170 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
It is Never too Late to Mend. A Matter-of-Fact 
Romance. By Cuas. Reape. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. | 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy. By Cuas, Reape. | 
Fully Illustrated. 8yvo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Hard Cash. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. 
a Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 
cen 


GUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. 
uy Recollections of Lord Byron; and Those of Eye- 
itnesses of his Life. By the Counrrss Gutocroxt. 
Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. With Por- 
trait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER'S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 
That Boy of Norcott’s. By Cuas. Lever, Author of 
“The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” “‘ Barrington,” 
“ Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daltons,” “ Charles 
O'Malley,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. 
School and Family Slate, with Cards, for Instrue- 


tion in Writing, Printing, Drawing, and Arithmetic. 
$12 per dozen. 


BALDWIN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. 
Pre-Historic Nations; or, Inquiries concerning some 
of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of Antiquity, 
and their Probable Relation to a still Older Civili- 
zation of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By 
Joun D. Baupwin, Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NOVELS: 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. A Novel. By 
Antuony Tro.itors, Author of ‘ Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” “‘Can You Forgive 
Her?" “Doctor Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by hs 
lais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


He Knew He was Right. By Antuony Trotuors. 
Beautifully Mlustrated. PartI. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Selected from Published and Unpublish- 
ed Discourses, and Revised by their Author. In 
Two Volumes, 8vo, With Steel Portrait by Halpin. 
Cloth, $5 00. 





DIXON'S HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 
Her Majesty’s Tower. Historic Studies in the Tower 


of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the Tower. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


WHYMPER'S ALASKA. 
Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
formerly Russian America — now Ceded to the 
United States—and in various other parts of the 
North Pacific. By Freprriok Waynurrr. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


MILES O'REILLY’S POEMS. 
The Poetical Works of Charles G. Halpine (Miles 
O'Reilly). Consisting of Odes, Poems, Sonnets, 
Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which have not hereto- 
fore been collected together. With a Biographical 
Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Ronerr 
B. Roosrvetr. Portrait on Steel. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


NEVIUS'S CHINA. 

China and the Chinese: a General Description of 
the Country and its Inhabitants; its Civilization and 
Form of Government; its Religious and Social In- 
stitutions ; its Intercourse with other Nations; and 
its Present Condition and Prospects. By the Rev. 
Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in China. 
With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BOESE’S PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
Public Education in the City of New York: its His- 
tory, Condition, and Statistics. An Official Report 
to the Board of Education. By Tuomas Borst, 
re of the Board, With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
50. 
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works by mail, postare free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. \ 





2% 


Revr2 HATS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK, IN ALL THE 
NEW SHAPES AND STYLES. 
Also, an Elegant Assortment of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS. 





PeeNcu FLOWERS 
AND FEATHERS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 
Just received per Steamer “ Ville de Paris,” expressly 
FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE, 





GASH RIBBONS, 


SCARFS, TIES, &., 


BLACK AND COLORED SATINS, 
BLACK AND COLORED CRAPES, 
SILKS AND SILK VELVETS, &c. 
(Cut on Bias). 





OUR 
pAPrEs’ CLOAK AND DRESS 
TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 


Is now Replete with all 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 





THE 
BEPLIN WOOL DEPARTMENT 


Contains a full assortment of 
BERLIN WOOLS, JAVA ann PANAMA CANVAS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES ON CANVAS. 
Also, just received, three cases of 
LADIES’ EMBROIDERED BASKETS 
anp FANCY ARTICLES. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Re LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 


PARASOLS ayy SUN UMBRELLAS, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 
JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
: Cor. Fourreenta St. anp Untvensity Puace, : 
UNION SQUARE. 


HE “BEST” SEWING MACHINE.— 

Will do av that any machine can do. Price only 
$18—(Beware of all $3, $5, and $10 machines). It is 
the cheapest and best. Agents wanted. S les ver 











803 
FINE WATCHES 
AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
SOLID GOLD 
Hontine-Case Lapizs’ Watoues, 
First Gee, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntive-Case Wartones, 

Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 

$16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 

Sitver Hontine Cases, $18. 

AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 

: Gents’ Huntine-Case Waroues. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjast- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of every description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
permet satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
ree. 8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 and 54 Joun St., New York. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 








Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J, CURLEY & BRO., Cutlery, 

132 Nassau Srrexrt, near Beekman; 

E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 

$27 Broapway, near 13th St. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





LADIES’ anv CHILDREN'S 


O° FITTING DEPARTM Bury 
. 
Skirts, Undergarments, 
Children’s Dresses, Hats, and Caps, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Bridal Trousseaux, &c., &c., 
At short notice, and at great saving in price. 
Walking Suits of the | Afternoon and Dinner 
Latest Designs. | Dresses made to Order. 
Patterns of New Goods sent on application. 
Retait Acents for the Sale of the 
—‘ Giove-Firtine” Corsets,—— 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broapway. 





low to Agents. Wanted, one smart Agent to control 
each County. Speak quick. Address 
ASHUELOT §. M. CO., Hinsdale. N. H. 








“ Preserve and Regulate, not Destroy," 
‘: , sound motto in medication as well as statesman- 
nip. Preserve the vigor of the digestive organs and 
egulate the secretions with Tarrant’s Errervesoent 
Srirzer Aperient, and you cure dyspepsia and liver 
complaint by a process in harmony with the laws of 
Nature. Violent medicines have had their day. They 
devitalize the system. Reason as well as the stomach 
rejects them. ely on this exhilarating specific. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VURNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 717 Serine Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
dress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SE the ‘*Gold Seal” Flavoring Extracts, 
Magic Baking Powder, I.X.L. Liquid Blue. The 
purest and best for household purposes. For sale by 
grocers. W. B. Jounson, Manufacturer, 73 Hudson St. 














ADIES can do their own Braiding and Em- 
4 broidery Stamping with the French Perforated 
Patterns. Instruction package, by mail, $1. Address 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassan St., New York. 
CENTS.—Send it for a Packagé of those 
MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Library of Love, 
4 vols., for 50 cts. Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
$1 00. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
me LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE.”— 
$10 Waronss, new metal, splendid timers. El- 
egantly-engraved cases, equal to Gold. Finish, style, 
and appearance of “ Waltham.” Sent C.O.D., and 
can be returned if not satisfactory. Send for trade- 
list of cheap and costly watches, jewelry, &c., &c. 
Address N. E. WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 























WY ANTED AGEN TS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 


| simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 


vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
A/POURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
4 Bargains in Bombazines, Parisiennes, Poplins, 
Cretonnes, Gros d’Orient, Reps, Tamise, Crepes, Alpa- 
cas, Iron Grenadines, Serge Grenadines (a new article), 
Rich Black Silks, Choice Traveling Dress Goods, Black 
Crape Eugenies at 55c., 65c., T5c., and 85c. per yard, 
worth T5c., 85c., $1, and $1 10; Summer Poplins, all 
wool, at 80c., worth $1 15, 
JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 


** TSUN, FUN.”—Rubber Balloons. —W onder- 

ful, Instructive, Amusing. Full directions and 
two sample balloons, ready for use, sent for only 25 cts., 
postpaid. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Harper's PeRlonieas, 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harrer’s Macazrng, One Year....., $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Macazinz, Harrer’s Week y, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scupsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra eopy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeaztne, or 20 cents for 
the Werx.y or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazinz, Weexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Macazrne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macaztne, the Weexry, or the 





|; Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 


ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertistne in Harper's Pertoniats. 
Harper's Magazine._-Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, ¢1 50 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line- Cuts aud Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[May 8, 1869. 








FACETLA. 


Prescupices are like rats, 
and a man’s mind like a 
trap: they get in easily, 
and then can’t get out at all. 
~enwuiiienstiéine 
Why is the came! the 
most irascible animal in 
the world ?—Because he al- 
d ways has his back up. 
“a, sili A Ai 
Taxe tr Easy.—It is no 
uncommon thing for peo- 
‘ ple with plenty of “go” in 
em to go—to the bad. 
iO SO 
A PLANT THAT 18 500N TO 
‘s BE ExtTIncT—Leaks in the 
Treasury. 
STE NE ae 
A love-lorn swain broke a 
fi wish-bone with his “heart's 
H ueen” somewhere up in 
New Hampshire. ‘“‘Neow, 
what do you wish, Sally?” 
demanded Jonathan, with 
a tender grin of expecta- 
tion. “I wish I was hand- 
some,” replied the damsel, 
‘*handsome as—Queen Vic- 
toria.” “Jerusalem! what 
a wish,” replied Jonathan, 
“when you're handsome 
‘nuff neow! But I'll tell 
| you what I wish—I wish 
; you was locked in my arms 
i and the key was lost.” 
t echt poeta 
f A Louisiana paper has 
be the following: “A mother 
and her child were acci- 
dentally ground up in 
Boggs's sugar-cane mill last 
week. We regret the acci- 
dent, as the quality of sug- 
ar furnished at the place 
has been very good.” 


pucadeieme at . 


7 1 aE 
H Tonmne Down. --When 
Napoleon I. escaped from 

Elba the Moniteur, then be- 

A longing to Louis XVIIL, 

- thus chronicled the prog- 
ress of Napoleon: The “ an- 

thropophagist” has escaped 

—the “Corsican o 

landed—the “tiger” is com- 

ing—the “monster” has 

5 slept at Grenoble—the “‘ ty- 

4 rant” has arrived at Lyons 
the “‘usurper” has been 

seen in the environs of Par- 

is—‘‘ Bonaparte” advances 

® toward, but will never en- 
: ter the capital —‘‘ Napo- 

leon” will be under our 
} 





ramparts to-morrow—“ the 
Emperor” has arrived at 
Fontainebleau—and, last- 
ly, “his Imperial Majesty” 
entered the Tuileries on the 
@ist of March “in the midst 
of his faithful subjects.” 


4 a 
: Why is a baby like a 
i sheaf of wheat !—Because 
it first cradled, then 
thrashed, and finally be- 
comes the flower of the 
faimily. 
oe 
Femate Rives— Ladies’ 
sewing circles. 
iaaleeeitfleianinaios 
Young Lady (who has 
been taken half a mile be- 
yond her destination).— 
“It's really too bad! I told 
you when I first got in 
where I wished to be set 
down !” 
Conductor.—“ Well, Mies, 
I let you out as soon as 1 
could find in my ‘art to 
part with yer.” 
N.B. No more was said. 
———__—_.—-——_- 
Sweetening one’s coffee 
is geverally the first stir- 
ring event of the day. 
BATT = OR 
A country dentist adver- 
tises that “he spares no 
ins” to render his opera- 
ions satisfactory. 
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EMPLOYER (on his way to business on Monday morning). “ Ah 
ought you'd turned over a New Leaf! 
ad, Shir, but (Aic) ’tsh all alon 
*sshure you, Shir, ’ere washn’t "Drop o’ Wa’er in our 


to see you in this Way, I th 


Saunpers. “Sho I 





l 1 





Farr TRAVELER (indignantly). “Certainly not, my 
Patrick (warmly). ‘ Arrah, be the Mortial Frost, 
Phroud to take yer at yer Word.” 








. Saunders! I’m sorry 
i» 


o’ thesh ’ere Wa’er Co’ 
hisht’rn all Yesht’rday !” 


A funny incident hap- 
pened to the clergyman 











A certain English actress, who values her- 
self quite as highly as others do, was lately 
telegraphed to in the West to know her terms 
for playing the part of Miranda in the “ Tem- 
pest” at the Twenty-third Street Opera House. 
She replied: “‘One thousand dollars a week, 
third of the house clear once a week, one thou- 
sand dollars to break an engagement in St. 
Louis, and railroad expenses for three people 
from New Orleans.” The manager replied: 
“ Madam,—Your terms are much toolow. You 
shall have all that comes in the house; Mr. 
Fisk will present you with the Opera House 
and 200 miles of the Erie Railway, besides what 
personal property he has accumulated in a life 
of toil and self-denial; also all that he may 
make for the next five years, which, if we may 
judge by the past, will be no inconsiderable 
amount. If these terms should not meet with 
your approbation, it may be possible to make 
Gould give up what little he has, that the light 
of your refulgent genius may not be lost te thc 
stage.” 

siaienianacienctnid 
Tue nest or Wartinc—To “rig’ut wrong.” 


sinaphatillitphectgstn 
A man, hearing of another who was a hun- 
dred years old, said, contemptuously, “ Pshaw ! 
what a fuss about nothing. Why, if my grand- 
father were alive, he would be a hundred and 
fifty years old.” 
—_—_——_>_——_ 


A GOOD REASON. 


Ican not sing the old songs— 
I can not sing the new; 
Although there are, I’m told, songs 
Of both kinds not a few. 


But then you see to be a 
Great singer’s something choice— 
And I have no idea 
Of time—or tune—or voice. 
———— > 
Josh Billings says he will never patronize a 
lottery so long as he can hire any body else to 
rob him at reasonable wages. 
_—— 
What author uses the most uncommon 
words ?—The compiler of a dictionary. 
nA: EA 
A well-known lawyer, who declared he had 
never opened any book after he had left school 
but a Jaw-book, once told a jury, whep speaking 
of a chimney on fire, “‘ Gentlemen, the chimney 
took fire; it poured forth volumes of smoke. 
Volumes, did I say ?—whole encylopedias !” 


y VE 
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Firs 
befaw.’ 


~ | who preaches in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary. He 
met a female inmate who 
is said to be very crazy, 
who sharply asked,‘ Well, 
chaplain, how do you like 
to preach to us?” “Very 
well, indeed,” was his re- 
ply. ‘*You behave well 
are quiet and attentive. I 
like preaching to you very 
well, indeed.” “In that 
case, chaplain,” replied the 
girl, with a sigh, “go 
ahead. Preach as youhave 
amind to. J suppose you 
are the best we can afford 
now |" 


| 
| 


— 

A gentleman, talking 
with his gardener, express- 
ed his admiration at the 
ae growth of the trees. 
“Why, yes, Sir,” says the 
man; “please to consider 
that they have nothing else 
to do.” 

——»—__—_ 

A New Marriace Cer- 
Emony.—Upon the author- 
ity of a Paris correspond- 
ent the following is the 
latest marriage ceremony : 
Priest to the bridegroom, 
gtat. 60, “Do you marry 
this woman under any de- 
lusion?” “No.” “Are 
you bald ?” ‘“ Yes.” “ Any 
teeth” “No.” “Do you 
wear flannel?” ‘“ Yes." 
“You believe in rhenma- 
tism and have faith in 
gout?” “Yes.” “You are 
utterly bored and incapa- 
ble of being amused?” 
“Yes.” “You care for no- 
body but yourself?" ‘* Cer- 
tainly not.” “Not for your 
bride?” ‘“ Naturally not.” 
“Very good ; then you two 
are united in the name of 
the law. Make her hap- 
py.’ 


Host. “I am so Vexed, Emily, that Doctor M‘Cluskie should have Taken all the Trouble to put on Evening Dress for such a Small Party as this!” — 
[The Hostess can not help speculating on what the Doctor's appearance must be when he has not taken the trouble to put on evening dress. A lady was examining 


an applicant for the office 
of “maid of all work,” 
when she interrogated her 
as follows: ‘“‘ Well, Mary, 
can you scour tin-ware 
with alacrity?” “No, 
ma’‘am,” replied Mary; “tf 
always scour them with 
sand.” 
bliin 
Tue Curarret or Law- 
yers—Keeping one's own 
counsel, 
PINES ES Sete 
Why a woman's dress 
\ does not require any 
praise. — Because it's so 
much puffed already. 
——>—— 


A dog fight is the only 
event at which real cur 
rage is manifested. 

vonenlapllipitennetintc 

“ Bridget, what have you 
done th the cream? 
Those children can not eat 
skim-milk for breakfast.” 
“Shure, marm, and it isn't 
myself that would be afther 

vin’ the scum to yees. I 
tuk that off and give it to 
the cats.” 

ir Ee? SAREE 

‘“*What are you burning 
off my writing-table, son- 
ny ?” said an author to his 
six-year-old. “Only the 
paper that’s written all 
over, papa. I hain't touch- 
ed the clean.” 

——$<———_——— 

Why was Jonah the 
strongest man ?—Because 
- the whale couldn't hold 
kee? him after he had got him 
down. 


. 
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Patrick. “It it’s pleasin’ to yer, Miss, I’ll put this Furrin’ Gen’elman on t’other side; sure he’ll be a great Divarsion for yer till yer reach the Hotel?” pasion: 
ood Man. I alone am your Fare.” es What ship is always 
fliss, ye flatther me, and only that me Ould Woman is alive—bad luck to her—I’m the Bouchal as ‘ud be laden with knowledge ?— 
Scholarship. 
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T Person (singular). ‘‘Deah me! I fancy I must have seen you somewhere 


ocession on Good-Fwi 


Seconp Person (stil/ more singular). “ Aw! don’t er og Fancy I might have 
ay.” 


seen you in the Working Men 








